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For the Companion. 
FORGIVEN. 
By Mrs. E. D. Kendall. 


My father lived in a new brick house in a very 
quiet and respectable neighborhood. Opposite 
the house was a vacant lot, upon which we chil- 
dren, with others, used to play. A little school- 
house had formerly stood there, but within my 
yecollection—I was perhaps nine years old at the 
time—had been removed and converted into a 
dwelling-house. The two or three mulberry trees, 
the great syringa and lilac bushes which had 
flourished upon the south-east side, and the no- 
ble elms in front, remained, however, and formed 
agrateful shade in the sultry summer afternoons. 
There we jumped rope, played ball and “tag,” 
and repeated the dull programme of the primary 
school. 

At length came a day which sounded the knell 
of our childish pleasures, at least on that happy 
spot. Two rough-looking men, in blue overalls, 
arrived with axes and hatchets and a long two- 
handled saw. They began on the mulberry 
trees, and ended with the magnificent old elm. 





Father said, Squire Smith’s heirs had sold the lot | 
toa large real-estate owner, and that he ha | 
leased it fora term of years toa third party, who | 
was going to build. 

Then came loads of timber, great beams, and 
piles on piles of boards, and simultaneously a 
corps of carpenters. I remember father’s asking 
Mr. Carter, the head man, “if they were not go- 
ing to dig a cellar?” and his replying,— 

“No, I believe not. It’s to be a cheap affair— 
asailor’s boarding-house, I’m told.” 

Asailor’s boarding-house! The rumor quickly 
spread throughout the neighborhood, Everybody 
was indignant. People guessed what they must 
expect. Loud talk, disorder, tobacco, vulgarity, 
oaths, swaggering and intoxicated seamen, and 
possibly wicked women, if the house was to be 
any thing like those upon Wardour Street, near 
the water. 

A little delegation of gentlemen waited upon 
the owner of the land. His only answer was, “I 
I have nothing more to 
do with it for ten years.” 

Then they went to the woman who was build- 
ing, for it proved to be a woman. She treated 
them to such flood of abuse that they were glad 
to leave her presence. 

They consulted a lawyer. He assured them 
that they conld do nothing but submissively 
swallow their indignation, and—sell their prop- 
erty for what it would bring. One or two took 
his advice, but the rest, who were domiciled in 
the neighborhood, and did not care to part with 
their homes at a sacrifice, remained and deter- 
mined to “conquer peace under the sword” of 
the law, should it become necessary. 

At length the great shell, for it was little else, 
was completed and occupied. <A tin sign was 
tacked to the front door, which read, “Boarding 
forScamen, By Mrs. Jackson.” And the rooms 
began to fill up. 

My father and one or two other gentlemen 
called one evening, and politely intimated to 
Mrs, Jackson that although they had been op- 
posed to the building of the house, and its erec- 
tion had greatly depreciated the value of their 
Property, they had no disposition to make trou- 
Ue, provided the inmates were decent and the 
honse orderly; but added that in case of disor- 


der, they should complain immediately to the 
police, 


| seen Julia Jackson before. 


| antly. 





The woman’s rejoinder was curt. 
your business, and I’ll mind mine. 
T'mable to. There’s the door.” 

Of course the visitors left. 
heard her call, “Julia Jackson, if you dare to let 


“You mind 
I cale’late | 


here again, I'll lay it on to you so you'll re- 
member it. If folks come here and want board, 
Tl talk to? em; but if they don’t, tell ’em to 
make tracks quick, or Mrs. Jackson’ll help ’em.” 

My ideal ogress was realized. From that time 


| safety in watching the fortunes of war. 
Then we children | 
|}one arm about her waist, and rubbed her face 
any of them impodent, meddling neighbors in | 





FORGIVEN. 


| I stood in abject fear of the terrible creature op- 
posite. We children talked of her in whispers, 
even, lest she should hear us, and pounce down 
upon us with a vengeful gridiron, or the great 
britannia ladle with which we saw her deal. out 
the soup to her boarders. 

As for the seamen, I am certain every man of 
them stood in awe of hei; and he it said to her 
credit, that she allowed no liquor in the house, 
and while she lived there, I never but once saw 
a drunken man in the vicinity. 

Julia, too, she ruled with a rod of iron. Like 
poor Pip, the girl was literally brought up “by 
hand.”’ [used to pity her sometimes, though I 
must own she was a most disagreeable bit of 
humanity. She had as vicious a temper as her 
mother, and carried out to the letter with the 
children of the neighborhood, that virago’s un- 
compromising hostility. 

She was as swarthy as an Indian, with long, 
lean neck and arms, wiry black hair, and cyes 
that had an ugly snap. She delighted to stand 
at the window and “make faces,” and sometimes 
would hurl stones at us, under cover of the 
roofed-in alley next to Mr. Lyell’s house, while 
we were at our play. 

One day Johnny Goodwin was with us, I re- 
member, and we were having rare sport, riding 
on his sled upon the slippery sidewalk. Johnny 
was a sort of second cousin, and did not live very 
near us. It happened, too, that he had never 
All at once he espied 
her. She was tying her hood in the alley, hav- 
ing probably been sent to do an errand for her 
mother. He stood still and stared at her. 

“Who you looking at?” she demanded, defi- 


“Really, miss, I don’t know,” he retorted. 
“But you look just like the picture of a Digger 
Injun, done up in clothes.” 

It was too bad of Johnny, and if I could have 
smuggled in a word of caution in time, I should 
have done so. But it was tuo late now. 

Julia instantly charged upon him across the 
street. Millie and I took to our heels, screaming, 
“Mother, mother!’ at the top of our lungs. As 
for me, I tripped and fell into a snow-bank on 
the corner near our garden wall. 

Johnny stood his ground, and a pitched battle 
jensued, When I picked myself up, it was at its 
| hottest, and I forgot all at once my personal 


Johnny disdained to strike the girl, but got 


with snow, laughing all the time, while she beat 
right and left with her brown little fist, and not 
always, either, ‘‘as one who beats the air.” 

How angry she was! Suddenly she obtained 
the advantage and threw him down, face-fore- | 
most, into the snow, pummelling vigorously his 








prostrate form, and giving no quarter. Before I 
knew it, she had pounced upon me. 

“Now I'll pay you, you little proud, white- 
faced’’— 

I did not hear the rest. I had fallen, had 
struck Johnny’s sled, and lay senseless upon the 
sidewalk, bleeding from a wound in my fore- 
head. 

This was more than Julia had reckoned upon. 
She had not intended to carry her revenge so 
far. “Ilere, you boy!” she called to Johnny, 
who had just extricated himself from the cavity 
into which she had forced him. “I’ve hurt this 
little girl, and I didn’t mean to. You put her on 
your sled and carry her home, and I'll go and 
tell her mother.” 

And Julia did go and tell my mother. 
words to the culprit were few. 
her one side, and came out to me. 

Years passed. We became young women,— 
Millie and I,—and Millie married and removed 
to another city. The lease numbered its years, 
and then Mr. Forbush 
house and land, pulled 
converted the latter into a gardet Mrs. Jackson | 
went away, I knew not whither. 


Her 
She gently set | 


I was twenty, and a teacher, with sixty young | 


girls in my day school class, and ten little boys 
in the Sunday school. 


the son of a convict, and his mother, the other | 


children said, was very poor. 

I missed him from Sunday school one Sabbath, 
and learned he was absent because he had no 
clothes to wear. 
of my friends, and carried it to his house one | 
Saturday afternoon, No one was at home but | 
the child. 

The next day he came again, as usual, joy 
shining out of his great brown eyes. 

During the following week, a lady called on 
me. She said, in the course of her visits, that she 
had become interested in a certain young wom- 
an, whose husband was confined in the State 
Prison for burglary. Then she added, “The law 
would divorce her from him, on account of his 
felony, but the woman still clings to him devot- 
edly, and every day goes by the prison and waves | 
her handkerchief to him in token of her fidelity. | 
She would like to get fine sewing to do, and 4 
can testify that she does it beautifully. I hear 
you are going to follow Millie’s example soon, 
and of course you have plenty of work for the 
needle, and teaching leaves you little leisure to 
do it in. Don’t you want to try Mrs. Emmons?” 

“Emmons? Why, that is my little Willie’s 
mother, then. O, yes, I will do up a bundle for 


| her to-night, and Walter shall carry it to her 


house. She shall have it, gladly.” 
Mrs. Emmons justified the praise of this good 
lady in her needle-work. 





hou the boarding- 
A former, and | 
One of these latter was | 


I begged a little suit from one | 


Never have I seen fine ' 


sewing done more neatly or faithfully. She 
brought back the first instalment herself. 

As she entered the room, her face was a sur- 
prise to me. 

“Mrs. Emmons”’—I had said to myself, as peo- 
ple will, sometimes, trying to frame an idea of 
what the person is like who bears this or that 
name. I had fancied her rather below the medi- 
um height, full in figure, and possibly thirty 
years of age, with large brown eyes and pretty 
brown hair, like Willie’s. Instead, the woman 
who introduced herself to me now, could not have 
been more than a year or two my senior, with a 
dark, strikingly handsome face, keen black eyes, 
and hair as dusky as an Italian’s of Naples or 
Sicily. She was tall and slender, and her voice 
had a strangely familiar tone, which seemed to 
come somewhere from the past of my childhood, 

At my request, she seated herself, after beg- 
ging me to examine the garments, and to ascer- 
tain if they were satisfactory. 

As I have said, the finish was unequalled, affd 
I think I expressed my delight with almost as 
much enthusiasm as I felt. 

“And now what shall I give you for your 
work?” Lasked. 

She rose, came towards me, and tears filled 
| her eyes as she replied, “Nothing but this, my 
dear Miss Tennant, your forgiveness, hearty and 
free. It was I who made that white scar on 
your forehead years ago. I want you to accept 
the labor of my hands as a partial reparation, if 
you can, for the blow I gave you in a moment 
of anger. I have repented ita thousand times 
since, and you don’t know how I’ve longed for 
this opportunity—more especially since you’ve 
been so kind to my little boy. It don’t take away 
the inath, [ know; hnt it will make me feel hap- 
pier.” 

I kissed Julia Jackson on the spot—for the first 
time in my life. And then she told me all her 
sad story, from the time when she ran away 
from Mrs. Jackson’s abuse—for the woman was 
‘not her own mother—and was put out to service 
|in the country by the city missionary. She had 
la pleasant home until she married the young 
man whose name she bore; and then she had hid 
| herself away in her disgrace and trouble—from 

the friends whom she felt she had forever stigma- 
| tized—in the great wilderness of the metropolis. 
| “But I cannot desert my husband,” she said. 
“If I stay by him, I think God will yet help me 
| to reclaim him; for he loves me, Miss Tennant, 
| and you know it is love which is going to save 
|the world. I never knew any thing about it 
when I was a child, but I do now, and I pray the 
| Lord that I may be faithful till death, as I prom- 

ised to be.’ 

Then I kissed Julia Jackson again, and thanked 
| God for the scar which had hitherto been to me 
| only a source of bitterness and mortification, and 
which I fear I had never until that moment quite 
| forgiv en. 
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HOW MONTEZUMA LIVED. 


Mexico had great wealth when discovered, and 
its monarchs lived in great state. No European 
monarch lives in greater state or luxury than 
Montezuma when Cortes first visited his court. 

The King always dined alone in one of the 
largest of the many halls of the palace. He was 
| Seated on a low leather cushion, which was cov- 
| ered with soft skins, and his table was of a simi- 

lar description, except that it was somewhat 
higher. The dinner service was of the finest 
ware, and many of the goblets were of gold and 
silver. 

It was contrary to royal etiquette to use any 
article asecond time. The bill of fare comprised 
every thing edible that could be procured in the 

| empire or imported from beyond it. Relays of 
couriers were employed in bringing delicacies 
from afar, and the royal table was every day sup- 
plied with fresh fish brought from the sea-coast, 
| more than a hundred miles distant. 

There was almost as much variety in the cook- 

ing as in the articles cooked, and all the dishes 
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the 


stance, 


bore most tremendous names, for in- 
which 
The number of 
dishes prepared for each meal ranged from three 
hundred to three thousand, and four hundred 
pitges were employed in carrying them in and 
out, 

The meal opened with the entrance of twenty 
beautiful women, the King 
to wash his royal hands, and towels for him to 
dry them. 
royal chair, 


is, 
one species of bread, was called 


totang uithixeallillaguelpacholli. 


who bore water for 


Vive or six aged lords stood near the 
barefooted and with 
to whom the King, when he felt 


bowed heads, 
specially gra- 
cious, would send an occasional morsel from his 
own plate. 


During the meal, the. monarch sometimes 


amused himself by watching the performances of | 


his jugglers and the royal jesters. The only per- 
sons privileged to speak in his presence at this 
time regaled him with their humor, and oeca- 
sionally told him some healthful truths in the 
The 
pastry, sweetmeats and fruits. 
only beverage drank was chocolate. 

Having finished his dinner, the 


guise of jests. food was fol- 


The 


more solid 


lowed by 
King again 
washed his hands, and enjoyed a smoke, 
mixture of liquid-amber and tobacco, 


using a 
He was 
then ready to give audience to ambassadors, or 
such of his nobles as had business with him. 
Six hundred nobles waited in the palace, and | 
dined on what the King left; 
done, three thousand 
meal of what was left. 

In addition to these, who were fed every day 
from the royal table, a vast number of servants 
and about a thousand women of the harem were 
attached to the royal household. The King | 
changed his dress four times a day, and a dress | 
once worn was used by him again; 


and when these 


were retainers made a 


never these 
garments being thrown into a heap and distrib- 
utgd among his retainers. 


or 


For the Companion, 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL ROMANCE 

By Ruth Chesterfield. 

CHAPTER IV. 

this time Bettie saw no more of the 
mysterious stranger, and although she once or 
twice asked in a careless way what had become 
of him, Lillian answered evasively and immedi- 
So Bettie, who was 
not of a suspicious disposition, concluded that 
her room-mate was cured of her folly, and dis- 
missed the matter from her mind, 


From 


ately changed the subject, 


Thus several weeks passed, when one evening 
as Miss Prince was hurrying homeward. her ot 
tention atevacted by a figure in white 
emerging from the seminary grounds through 
the small side-gate. Now this gate was seldom 
used except by the servants, and never by the 
pupils. Yet this was not a servant,—of that 
Miss Prince was positive,—so she advanced a few 
paces, and concealing herself in the shadow of 
the lilac hedge, waited to see what should hap- 
pen next, 

Near the hedge outside the grounds stood an 
old butternut tree, whose heart was hollow from 
too long experience of life’s vicissitudes. 
Towards this tree the figure crept stealthily, 
hovered suspiciously over it a moment, then 
glided back through the gate, passing so close to 
Miss Prince that she might have touched her 
with her hand had she chosen, but she did not 
wish to precipitate the issue,—she had other 
plans in view. 


wae 


By the faint light still glimmering in the west, 
she distinetly recognized the features of Lillian 
Pope, 





“That means mischief,’ said she to herself, 

But she did not move till Lillian had reached | 
the Then stole out to the old | 
tree, She peered into the decayed trunk, and— 
O, hollow heart, 


house, she, too, 
too ready to betray its trust!— | 
saw a small white objeet lying in full relief | 
against the dark 

She put in 
letter! 

Miss 


hor 


wood, | 


her hand, and drew forth—a 

Prince was not a bad-hearted woman, 

did she bear any malice towards Lillian. 

On the contrary, as we have seen, she felt rather | 
drawn towards her; but she had been ordered by 

her superior to watch this young lady, and she | 
had done it faithfully and well, yet hitherto | 
there had been nothing to reward her vigilance. 

It is not too much to say, therefore, that at this 

moment she experienced something of the joy | 
which the baffled detective feels, when he comes 
upon a clue which may help him to work up his 
case, 

Slipping the letter in her pocket, she went 
round to the large gate, walked quietly up the 
avenue, and although accosted by one or two of 
the pupils on the way to her room, she betrayed | 
ho trace of agitation. But once there, she | 
locked her door, lighted her lamp, and enverly | 


| had 


|is what I have all along looked for, 


| knew 


jare 


| first time I sa 


| expelled from the 


THE 


drew forth from her pocket the precious letter,— 
a letter 
with blue, 
envelope, 


for sealed 


and bearing a masculine name on the 


it indeed was,—rose-scented, 


° 

She held it up to the light, she turned it over 
and over, as if to learn its contents by a kind of 
psychometric insight, but nothing more was re- 
vealed to her anxious scrutiny; and to break the 
seal transcended her She therefore 
threw off her bonnet and shawl, and stepping 
softly across the hall, knocked at Miss Tasker’s 
door. 

“Enter!” 

She opened the door. 


authority. 


Miss Tasker was alone. 
“[ have a communication to make to you, if 
you are at leisure,” said she. 

“Quite at leisure,” said Miss Tasker. 

“It may or may not be of importance, but of 
that itis for you to judge. I was coming into 
the yard a few moments ago, when I saw a per- 
son leave it by the side gate, and go to the old 
butternut tree. Apparently she deposited some- 
thing in the hollow of the trunk. When 
returned to the house, I too went to 
tree, and this is what I found there,” 
Miss Tasker the letter. 
saw was Miss Pope.” 

“A love affair, I fear,” 


she 
the 
presenting 


said Miss Tasker. “It 
you know.” 

And such are the intricacies of human nature 
that it is difficult to say whether the preceptress 
felt more sorrow at the delinquency, 


or more 


| joy to find herself a true prophet. 


Her fingers were on the seal; but if she medi- 
tated breaking it, she changed her mind. 
that she was mistress of the situation, 
and there was therefore no need of being pre- 
cipitate. 

When puss has the mouse once in her claws, 
she can afford to dally with it a little 
devours it. 

“Send the young lady to me,” 
will hear what she has to say. 


before she 
said she. “I 
It is possible she 
may be able to explain the matter, suspicious as 
it looks.” 

When Lillian received the summons, she sup- 
posed that Miss Tasker wished to give directions 
about her studies, so she entered the room with 
her usual Janguid smile. 

“Do- you recognize this document?” 
Miss Tasker, holding the letter 
spection. 

Lillian’s smile v 
tion 
from Miss Tasker’s hand. 

“T see you do,” said Miss Tasker 
own to being the writer of this letter?” 

Lillian’s reply was a little nod, and a scarcely 
audible “Yes, madam.’ 

“And this Mr. Ryan,” reading the su- 
perscription, “is an old acquaintance of yours,— 
are polativ e, perhaps?” 

Neither,” said Lillian, 

“But then no doubt he was introduced to you 
by some mutual friend able to vouch for his 
character ?”’ 

“We have no mutual friends,” 
her 


yanished, and she made a mo- | 


“Do yuu 


Roger 7 


said Lillian, 
courage beginning to come back; “but there 
are 


as nothing, is is one of them, 


thi 
eres my life.” 
“Saved your ie?” 

“Yes, madam. When Methuselah was madly 
dashing away with us*—Bettie and me,—he 
sprang in front of him and saved our lives at 
the risk of his own.” 

“So Methuselah was running away with 
you?” said Miss Tasker, unable to repress a 
smile, notwithstanding the gravity of the occa- 
sion. 

“Yes, madam,” not observing the smile, or 
misinterpreting its cause. “O, you should have 
seen him,—mane anid tail flying,—eyes glaring, 
Tassure you I was near fainting. 
was but natural [ should recognize my deliverer 
when [ met him afterwards.” 


“Possibly. But Ido not see the necessity of 
carrying on a correspondence,—a clandestine | 
correspondence with him, 
by doing this you not only run the risk of being 
seminary, but endanger your 
own good name ?” 

No answer. 

“T am willing to believe that you are not 
aware of the magnitude of your indiscretion, to 
eall it by no harsher name,—that you have been 
guilty of nothing worse than thoughtlessness. 


| On this account,—and, I confess it, beeause I do | 


not wish to bring scandal upon the seminary,—I | 


| Will overlook the offence, provided it is never re- 
| peated. 

you will have nothing more to do with this per- | 
| son—this Mr, 


Ryan, whoever he is” 


“I cannot promise that, for we are engaged to 
be married”? said Lillian. 
“Infatuated girl! This is 


worse than I 


YOUTH’S 


“The person whom [| 


She | 


asked 
up for her in-| 


as if she would have snatched the letter | 


eases When the conventionalities of society | 
The | 


Of course it | 


Are you aware that | 


vs . . | 
Will you give me your promise that | 


COMP: ANT 


dreamed of, me your father know any thing 
of the matter? 

*Nothing.”’ 

“Then unless you give me your word that the 
affair shall be dropped where it is, he sald know 
of it without delay.” 

“It will make no difference it he does, 


N. 


for I 
will never give up Roger, said Lil- 
lian, firmly. 

“Enough,—go to And Miss 
Prince,”’—to the assistant, who had remained a 
silent spectator of the interview,—‘see that Miss 
Pope does not leave the house till further or- 
ders. I knew she’d bring us into trouble,” she 
continued, when Lillian had retired and shut the 
door. 


“ho, never,” 


your room, 


“But who would have believed she could prove 
so stubborn?” said Miss Prince. ‘She seemed 
like one who might be swayed by the pressure of 
your finger.” 

“You may bend the young willow by the pres- 
sure of your finger,’ said Miss Tasker; “but re- 
move your finger, and it springs back to its old 
place. She is like all her genus. 
I think I can manage her.” 

Then Miss Tasker sat down at her desk, and 
wrote a letter to Mr. Pope, which she despatched 
by the evening mail. 
| It was promptly answered by the appearance 
| of that gentleman himself. 
| 


Nevertheless, 


(To be continued.) 


+o 


| HOME. 


Out of the ¢ ar [ looked afar 


_Totl 1¢ blac gaa 


| at ked the journey’ sending. 
Soon, dimly outlined in the gloom, 
Rose brick walls, tame besprinkled, 
Where my own windows down to me 
A merry welcome twinkled. 
Sate in that cheery place « st 
With pleasant words of gre eting— 
Now, threatening rain, fall on the pane, 
I care not for the beating! 


What though the day be dull and gray, 
The night beset with sorrow ? 
That thongh, forlorn, the cruel morn 
Leads in a Worse to-morrow ? 
Already rises fair beyond, 
What prophets long have hinted; 
Thy home, a refuge strong and sure, 
With golden splendor tinted! 
Exchange. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion, 


WHAT DICK SAW. 
| It wasa great day for young Dick Eustis, when he 
j 





| stumbled upon his grandfather’s Family History, 
hidden away on a retired shelf in a gloomy library. 

The books, though finely bound, were all in mann- 
| script, but written in « plain, vold hand, and they 

comprised the annals of the long race of Eustises, 

back to the old English days, when men wore armor, 

} and when the poor ladies were shut up in castles for 
fear that they would be carried off by robbers and 
marauding knights. 

But it was with the heroes of later days that 
| young Dick found most genial communion. He 
| loved to read of old Willard Eustis, the pioneer, who 
| fought the savages a hundred years ago in the West, 

and whose skill at shooting and tracking made him 
| long the terror of his dusky foes, 

Then came Arnold Eustis, the strange, tall, thin 
‘man, who used to wear a scarlet velvet coat with 
gold lace, and silk stockings, and a long thin sword, 
which he used to whip out now and then to keep the 
people in a civil and obliging mood. 

Then there was Israel Eustis, the wild, venture- 
some sailor, to whom the word danger was a glad 
sound that made him dance for joy,—a hero and a 
sailor every inch of him, shrewd, brave, diligent 
and tireless. 

After these grand figures came others of less value 
|in the boy’s imagination, — senators, judges, and 
| ministers of the gospel,—good and great men, no 

doubt, in their way, but far, very far from being in 

his estimation splendid heroes like those who had 
| carried arms and fought real battles. 
Dick’s heart burned in emulation of these heroic 
ancestors. His grandfather, who was accustomed 
to watch him unnoticed, used to say to others: “Ha, 
| ha,—see how the old fire catches from son toson. I 
did not know that my dusty old pages would ever be 
read; but that boy has found them, and now look 

how he carries himself,—straight as an arrow, seri- 
| ous as an owl, grand as a sultan! He thinks of be- 
ing a great man in a minute!’ And the white- 
haired old gentleman would laugh heartily with 
pride and amusement. 

Many days went by, and still the boy continued to 
devour the contents of the ancient family history. 
The dashing deeds of his martial namesakes com- 
pletely captivated his imagination, and as he pored 
over the musty record, he seemed to live and share 
| in the very scenes and struggles where they figured 

so splendidly. 
| “ Ah, ha, grand’ther!”’ he cried one day, as he 
| came to a stirring passage, “just hear how your 
| brother laid about him at Col. May’s cavalry charge 
in Mexico. ‘He smote right and left as he rode, 
and every stroke laid some Mexican soldier low.’ ” 
boy’s reading. He looked up. His mother 
| the deep doorway, with an expression of sorrow 
| upon her face. 

“O, Richard! how can you find pleasure in read- 
| ing such fieree and bloody scenes?” 
| “Why, mother, that’s nothing compared to what 


A gentle but pleading voice here interrupted the | 


stood in | 
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old Isracl Eustis did when he boarded the 
man-cf-war in 1812 off Portland Harbor, 
alone, with his single hand— 


Why 
Wait aiminute, } 1 tse 
do,—'ll tind the place exactly.” And the , ager 
boy spun over the leaves, his face flushed aud jis 
eyes glowing with excitement. 

“Dick,” 
the victorics that do the world most good. 


said the mother, tenderly, “those are not 
The no- 
grace and good-y 
charity and forgiveness, and with these alone 
may do more than all your fierce uneles aud 
grandfathers together.”’ 

“O, mother, what a preacher you are!” cried the 
lad, petulantly. “J can never be one of your, 
goody sort of fellows. I must be a sp/ 
whom people will fear. Vd like to £0 round the 
world and have adventures. I'd show what it is to 
belong to a family of brave old fighters! [ oyjy 
wish there was a war, and you should see how bray: 
I would be and what a name I would win.” 

Dick’s new fancies soon began to affect his map. 
He bore himself towards the servauts and 

the work-people with great hauteur. He would 
pass them by, not with a pleasant nod anda word, 
as he had always done before, but with « lofty si- 
lence, which seemed to say, “Lam of better blood 
than you. You are servants, I am the master.” 

When he went to ride, he rode furiously and plied 

his whip unsparingly. When he gave an order, he 
did it harshly; and he thought it did not becone 
one who dreamed of being great, to hear explana- 
tions, and so he made up his mind and stood by what 
he thought, whether it was right or wrong. 

The region in which the Eustis family lived was a 
| mining region. At different periods since the mines 
| had been opened, troubles had broken out between 
the workmen and the employers, and at the time 
when young Dick Eustis was hungering to bea hero, 
another riot occurred. 

The news flew far and wide that men and boys 
were coming up out of the mines. This was known 
to be an indication of trouble, and the people who 
lived in the neighborhood began to feel great anx- 
iety. Inaday more, the streets of the town, a mile 
distant from the Eustis mansion, were crowded with 
hordes of rough and violent men, and every night 
was made hideous by their cheers and groans. 

Dick’s imagination caught fire. He could not 
sleep. Hesaw great fights going on before him, and 
pictured himself in the midst of them, wielding an 
immense sword, and putting the coward throng to 
hasty flight. He hoped the militia would be called 
out, that there would be some real fighting done, 
some real wounds given, and some real blood shed, 
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Little did he know of pain and suffering, that he 
should long to see it! Little did he understand true 
valor, that he should dream that it consisted solely 
in martial fury and bloody daring! 

The men came up out of the mines on Wednes- 
day. On Friday they were furious with anger and 
drink, and messengers had been sent to the Gov- 
ernor for help. 

Shops had been attacked and destroyed, and the 
local officers were too feeble to quell the rioters, or 
control them at all. The mob had full possession of 
the village. 

At this time Richard disappeared. No one in or 
about his home knew where he was. It was 
thought that he was in the midst of the scenes be- 
low. Several of the men about the place were sent 
to find him. No reports came back but these: 
“Cannot find him. Shops are all shut, and there 
are threats that the place will be fired to-night.” 
“Just caught a glimpse of Master Richard in the 
crowd, but could not eatech him.” “Mischief is - 
meant. You had better leave your house and send 
your valuables away. No signs of Richard.” And 
very soon after this, the startling announcement ar- 
rived: “Fighting is going on, and two men and one 
woman have been shot already.” 

Of course the anxiety of Dick’s parents was agoniz- 
ing. Where was the boy, and what was he doing? He 
had gone, eager to be a warlike Eustis, and to earn 
a fighting name, but he was not exactly doing that. 
He was beginning to wish he had remained at home. 
The savages who made up the mob appalled him. He 
was hustled and knocked about in the mad throng 
like a foot-ball. 

The afternoon waned, and as night came on, the 
riot increased. The crowd of men, accompanied by 
shrieking women with sticks in their hands, hurried 
about the streets, tireless and ferocious. Now 4 
sound of battering was heard, as some store door 
was destroyed; and now a shrill sc 
above the din, as some hunted wretch sank under 
the blows of his pursuers. 

Most of the men were black with coal-dust; 
hair was long ard wild, and their clothing was Mg 
ged and dirty. The women, thin and gaunt, looked 
like furies. They swung their arms above their 
heads, and by shrieks and curses, urged the willing 
men on to further acts of violence. 

At ten, the sky was red with flames. 
belonging to the agents of the company were being 
consumed amid the yells and cheers of the rab ble. 

‘Then a ery arose, “To Donovan’s!”—“To Dono- 

van’s!”—“Let’s teach him something !”—“L« t’s burn 
him out !”—“Yes, yes, the traitor! let’s smoke him 
in his den!” And with a chorus of fresh outcriess 
the crowd began to move up the road, sweeping 
Dick along with them. 

Donovan was an overseer of one of the great mines, 
and he lived in a cottage at the edge of the Eustis 
lands. He was ill with a fever, and was then lying 
| in his bed, with his aged mother for a nurse. 

This last move of the mob filled Dick with supreme 
horror. He knew it would only take @ sing gle word 
| to send them on to his father’s house. 
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The moon appeared in all its glory, and shed a 
pright radiance over the disorder below. On the 
rioters went, half-walking, half-running, raising 
clouds of white dust, and jostling and pushing like 
cattle, and from the living mass arose a hideous, 
prolonged roar of mingled jeers, taunts, oaths, and 
cries of mad delight. 

What would old Israel Eustis have done had he 
peen there? falteringly asked Richard of himself, 
as he toiled along with the brutal throng. What 
would old Willard Eustis have said had he seen this 
horrid gathering ? Would either of them have 
stopped the rabble? Would they have thrown 
themselves, sword in hand, in the path, and ordered 
a halt, and disputed the ground to the last? Surely 
they never encountered such foes as these—foes so 
like wild beasts, so bloodthirsty, so revengeful! | 
Could this be an opportunity for heroism? Was it 
jn situations like these that men were brave? 

And the boy shuddered as he remembered the | 
ghastly picture he had just seen of the wounded 
ones lying prostrate in their yards, with their pitiful 
faces turned up to the sky. 

In half an hour the surging throng turned out of 
the main road and passed down the short lane to 
Donovan's cottage. There was a light faintly | 
parning at one of the windows. Other portions of | 
the crowd came from all sides. 

“Come on! come on!” cried the leaders. “Burn 
him out! He’s a traitor! He’s robbing us of our 
food! Let’s have a blaze—a roaring blaze!” 

With a yell, the leaders rushed upon the door of 
the cottage, intent upon beating it in. They had ar- 
rived at the threshold when there suddenly appeared 
pefore them, directly in the door, the figure of a 
woman, who extended her arms, and raised the 
palms of her slender white hands before their faces. 

The moonlight fell straight upon her face, which 
was calm and very pale. The foremost leaders 
stopped, and some one cried out,— 

“It is Mistress Eustis!’ 

So full of dignity was the attitude of the lady, and 
so miraculous seemed her sudden appearance there, 
that the leaders stood completely checked. Fora 
single moment, the scene was as quiet as a desert 
solitude, 

“My friends,” said the lady, in a clear, calm voice, 
“vould you do what God is about to do? Would 
you destroy the life of this sick man, whose fate He 
has taken into His own hands? Mr. Donovan can 
live but ashorttime. We are all standing in the 
presence of death.” 

Those who stood nearest the speaker seemed 
impressed. Those who had not heard pushed for- 
ward, curious to catch the words. The solemnity 
aud calmness of the lady’s utterance made the sur- 
prise greater. 

“Spare him your anger, friends. He is about to 
face One who alone gives life, and has the right to 
take it away. I implore you to leave iim undis- 
turbed. At this moment he is praying with folded 
hands that God may give him rest and peace, and 
you would not take from him the few brief moments 
that God will give him here.” 

The speaker's trembling voice searched every wild 
and untutored heart with a strange pity. Many of 
the men began to turn away. The women lingered. 

They were reluctant even now to release their 
prey. Some of them even clutched their weapons 
anew. He has cheated us!’ they muttered. ‘He 
has lived on our earnings!” 

Asad smile lit up the lady’s face. 
she said, with tender empha- 
sis. “Cast all bitterness out of your hearts! Go to 
your homes and pray for mercy for his poor soul. 
Do not visit your vengeance upon him. 
belongs alone to God. 


“Then forgire him, 


Vengeance 
Go, Limplore you, and some 
day Lam sure your wrongs will be righted.” 

Cries arose, “Come, let’s go! let’s go! Leave him 
alone. He'll soon be dead, anyhow !” 

Many men in the rear began to walk away. By 
degrees, the whole mass fell back, and scores of 
wondering eyes, ere they turned away, glanced once 
more at the figure of the gentle lady standing in the 
moonbeams and looking so much like an angel. 

Soon the mob was in full retreat, winding off down 
the lane like a huge serpent, and their cries once 
more arose upon the air, but they were fainter than 
before. 

The dying overseer was saved from violence, and 
Madam Eustis had won a victory such as she had 
described to her son, a victory of gentleness and 
mercy. Her heart, weighted almost to breaking by 
her anxiety for the boy, could feel no exultation 
over her triumph. Tired and weary she was about 
to enter the cottage. 

“Mother!” 

She turned and beheld the recreant standing a 
few paces from her. Pallid with excitement and 
terror, his clothes torn, and the dust of the clayey 
highway powdered thick all over his person, he 
seemed the Prodigal Son indeed. 

In a moment he was clasped close in her arms. 

“O, mother, I saw it all—what you did just now. 
T'm ashamed that I ran away from home to come 
here as did. You are the true hero, mother.” 

The experience of that day and night was never 
effaced from Richard’s heart. The brutal acts he 
had witnessed, and the scene between his mother 
and the mob, where the power of gentleness met and 
Proved more than a match for the power of brute 
Violence, remained in his memory, and became an 
abiding influence throughout his whole life. 


+o —____—— 


| fist.” 


started off shortly after noon. 


outweighed my fears and 
strances. 


vice: “You were made to be kind, generous and mag- | 
nanimous. If there is a boy in school who has 
a club-foot, don’t let him know that you ever saw it. 
If there is a poor boy with ragged clothes, don’t talk 
about rags when he is in hearing. If there is a 
lame boy, assign him some part of the game which 
does not require running. If there is a hungry one, 
give him a partof your dinner. 

“If there isa dull one, help him get his lessons. 
If there isa bright one, be not envious of him; for 
if one boy is proud of his talents, and another is en- 
vious of them, there are two great wrongs, and no 
more talents than before. If a larger or stronger 
boy has injured you, and is sorry for it, forgive him, 
and request the teacher not to punish him. All the 
school will show by their countenances how much 
better it is to have a good heart than to have a great | 





FAITH. 


Ofta desolating blast 
Sears the seeds of comfort too, 
And the patient soul at last 
Finds a garden where it blew; 
So, where nothing chee i 
Germs of love may spri 
ht mid earth's opp 
Fresh beside the leaf that fades. 
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For the Companion. 


ONE NIGHT WITH GIDEON SABIN. 





| 
| 
Stopping some time ago in the town of Cabot, | 
Vermont, I fell in with an aged citizen of the place, 
who related to me an adventure of his boyhood, in | 
company with Gideon Sabin, the hunter preacher. | 
I give it in his own words: | 
When I was twelve years old, I went on a visit 
from my home in Elmore, Lamoille Co.,to my un- 
ele and cousins here in Cabot. After staying about 
a week, I grew very homesick, and insisted on going 
back to Elmore. | 
So quite against my uncle’s and aunt's wishes, I | 
It was a year when | 
wild animals were numerous and unusually fierce. | 
But my longing to get home was so strong that it 
overcame all remon- | 
I wonder now that my uncle did not 





oblige me to stay,—at least till some one could go | 


with me. 

I reached Woodbury Centre without any adven- 
ture. The “Centre” then consisted of only one 
whiskey-still, and a log store-house where the scat- 


tered settlers obtained supplies. 


It was quite four o’clock when I arrived there. At 
the store I found Gideon Sabin, with his long rifle, 
and two hounds, Plum and Plun. 
quainted with him. He always had a pleasant word 
for me, and I familiarly called him “Uncle” Gideon, | 
though he was no relation of mine. | 
“Why, Bub, where did you come from?” said he, 
as soon as he saw me. 

“From Cabot,” said I. 

“Where are you going now?” 

“Going home.” 

“But ain’t you afraid to go alone?” 

“Yes, a little. But the folks said they guessed 
there wouldn’t any thing touch me.” 

“Guessed! Guessing is a poor weapon to fight 
wild beasts with. Your folks are crazy, Bub.” 
“What makes you think so?”’ 

“Because none but crazy people would think of | 
allowing you to travel to Elmore to-night alone. 
Wild animals are so thick and fierce this fall that I 


I was well ac- 





—iiuch less a little boy like you. 
on.” 

I looked at Gideon's face, I knew by his tone and 
manner that he was in earnest, and L said, rather 
piteously,— 

“What shall Ido, then? I want to go home.” 

“Let me see,’”’ reflected Gideon. 
you'd be afraid to camp out in the woods with the 
dogs and me?”’ 

“No, I guess not,’’ I replied. 

“Well, then, as I must go to Elmore soon, perhaps 
I might as well go now as some other time. So I'll 
go home with you. It’s too late in the day to go 
round the road, We'll cut across Woodbury Moun- 
tain. Possibly we can get through to-night; but I 
guess we'll have to camp out.” 

I need not say I was much pleased with this ar- 
rangement, for I was now really afraid to go alone. 
Gideon turned to the store-keeper, and told him he 
was going with me across the mountain. Then ex- 
anining his rifle and ammunition to see that they 
were all right, he called his dogs and we started off 
together. Z 

We struck into the forest, taking a westerly course 
up a small stream towards Dog Pond. The wood 
was dense and filled with underbrush, so that our 
progress was slow, and the dark autumn night set- 
tled fast around us. 

When we had ascended the stream two miles or 
more, the hounds, who had before kept away in the 
woods, came back and seemed disinclined to leave 
us. Gideon observed this, and a shade of anxiety 
came over his face. 

“Plum and Plun scent something,” remarked he, 
quietly. “We shan’t get through to Elmore to- 
night. As soon as we are up the mountain, we'll 
camp.” 

It was dusk now, but there was less underbrush in 
the way, and we pressed rapidly on. We were not 
long reaching the top of the mountain. Selecting a 
place on the summit, where the woods were much 


I shan’t let you go 





GENEROUS AIms.— Young people have fine feel- 
gs and noble aspirations, if they are only trained 
topnt them to good use. It is important to begin 
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more open, Gideon proceeded to build a fire 
against a large fallen pine. Soon the flames 
| blazed up brightly. There were plenty of dry limbs 
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wouldn’t dare to risk it myself, unless I was armed, | 


“Do you think | 


large heap of them, so that the fire could be readily | 
replenished, 

dy this time it was quite dark, and we had only 
the light of the fire to guide our movements as we 
gathered hemlock boughs and leaves for our bed. 
These Gideon placed in a dry hollow at the foot of a 
large tree, perhaps twenty feet from the fire. 

In another place, still further from the fire, he tied | 
the hounds, I saw he had planned the camp so that 
we should have the burning log on one side of us, 
and the two dogs on the other. 

Gideon was more than usually silent and thought- | 
ful, as we seated ourselves on a mossy knoll and ate 
the small quantity of provisions we had with us. | 
Then we lay down together on our pile of boughs | 





| and leaves. 


Camping in the woods was a new thing for me, | 
and I remained awake some time thinking of the 
situation, and watching the great fire and the fan- 
tastic lights shooting through the strange forest roof 
above my head. 

I noticed that Gideon raised his head to listen and 
speak to the hounds occasionally, and his evident 
suspicion made me somewhat uneasy. But weari- 
ness at length closed my eyes, and I lost all con- 
sciousness. 

Thad slept I know not how long, when the loud, 
sharp growling of the hounds woke me, and I start- 
ed up to see Gideon hurriedly thrusting two pine 
knots in the fire. I could not guess what the matter 
was, but I was afraid to speak. 

The fire was burning brightly, as though it had 
just been replenished, and the hounds kept up their 
fierce growling. Evidently there was something 
dangerous very near our camp. 


catamount. 
an enemy that would certainly have made short work 
with me if I had met him alone. 
secured the skin, we pursued our way to Elmore, 


dous to-day; nothing but ‘Wanganderes.’ ”’ 





We did not try to sleep again that night, and I sat 


till daybreak listening to Gideon’s stories, and feel- 
ing perfectly safe with him and his good rifle to 
guard me. 


In the morning we found the body of the dead 
It was a full-grown and powerful one— 


After Gideon had 


where we arrived before noon, to show our trophy, 


| and relate our perilous adventure, 


a 
For the Companion. 
ST. JOHN’S EVE AMONG THE 
VOUDOUS. 
It is probable that the young readers of the Youth's 
Companion do not know that in this country, in the 


| midst of civilization and Christianity, there still re- 


mains a vestige of heathen rites, 
But itis so. The Voudouism of the African race 





| in Louisiana is fast passing away, but it is not dead; 
‘and on the night of the 23d of June, their yearly sat- 


urnalia, at Bayou St. John, near New Orleans, pre- 
scene unparalleled in a Christian country. 

To be sure, the celebrations within the last ten 
years have lost their worst features. As an old Vou- 
dou woman said, recently, there are “no more Vou- 
This 
means concocters of “wangans,” an African copy of 





‘the philtres of Greece or Rome; decoctions of herbs 


which either kill or cure, as either love or hatred 
employ them, 
But the orgies of these “Wanganderes” are gro- 


| tesque and horrible enough to satisfy the most sen- 


° . | enti eke 
The instant the knots were arranged, Gideon | Sational seeker. 


stepped quickly towards me, and, with his back to 
the fire, grasped his rifle, and dropped on one knee 
at the foot of the tree, at the same time peering 
round its trunk into the forest. 

I was alarmed at his manner, and attempted to | 
ask a question, but in a suppressed voice he instant- | 
ly checked me. j 

“Hush! hush! Rise softly and stand close behind | 
me,—just a little further back! There, there, that’s 
right! Now don't stir an inch for your life!” 

I was now thoroughly frightened. The dogs ; 
growled more angrily every moment. It must be | 
that some deadly creatnre was near, and they not | 
only smelt but saw it. | 

“What is it?” I could not help asking. 

“Sh—! Keep still!” 

I soon saw that Gideon's eyes were riveted on some | 
object in a great birch standing about forty feet dis- 
tant from us. There was a hemlock tree exactly be- | 
tween the birch tree and the fire, shutting the light | 
almost entirely away from the top of the birch, | 
where the hidden danger seemed to be. 





Presently Gideon rose io his feet and cocked his | 
rifle, and at the same moment the hounds gave vent 
to afresh volley of growls. Then I heard a sound | 
as of some large animal leaping in the tree-tops, or | 
tearing the bark with his claws. Gideon quickly | 
shifted the aim of his rifle, and, turning my eyes the 
way the weapon was pointed, I became transfixed | 
with horror, | 

Alargedimb of the birch, some thirty feet from | 
the ground, extended out towards us almost to the | 
hemlock, and on that limb I espied the dimly-out- 
lined form and glaring eyeballs of a catamonnt! 
The grizzly monster seemed not more than thirty | 
feet off. 

I knew that from his elevation, he could pounce | 
down upon us with unerring certainty. 
leaped into my throat. Why did not Uncle Gideon 
fire? There he stood, immovable as a statue, his 
eye glancing along the rifle barrel as the lithe form 
of the catamount crept nearer and nearer, heedless 
of the mad growls of the hounds, 

With fixed eyes, I watched the fearful beast, too 
| appalled to move a muscle, or utter a sound. Slow- 
| ly and surely he slid along the branch, coming more 


}and more into the firelight, till suddenly a ray | 


| through an opening in the boughs of the hemlock 
| revealed his savage face. That moment Gideon’s ri- 
| fle spoke. 
| A horrid scream that followed told that the crea- 
ture was hit. But while yet the echoes palpitated 
through the forest, and the blue smoke curled be- 
| fore my eyes, I felt the old hunter’s strong arm flung 
jaround me, and with incredible quickness, I was 
' lifted and carried from the tree to the fire. 
| The next instant he had the two flaming pitch-pine 
| firebrands in his hands, and stood on the defensive. 
The catamount, however, was mortally wounded. 
With another yell, that froze the blood in my veins, 
| the brute reeled from the limb of the birch, and 
| hung a minute, clinging by a single paw. Then he 
| fell heavily to the ground, and rolled down the hill 
into the darkness. 

Gideon coolly reloaded his rifle. 

“That was risky business,” hesaid. “I came nearer 
being out-generalled this time than I ever came be- 
fore. That crafty cat understood the advantage he 
bad overus. He was trying to keep in the shadow un- 
til he reached just the point where he could pounce 


| degrading kind. 


My heart | 


It would take up too much space for me to follow 
Voudouism to its origin and fountain-head in Africa. 
It is fetich worship, and fetich worship of the most 
Barbarous races, Who can scareely 
reach the idea of a supreme Being, or of a Spirit 
Creator of the universe, look for some type or image 
of Divine power in certain animals, as well as in ma- 
terial forms. So the negroes of some portions of 
Africa worship the fetichic snake, and brought tliat 
worship to America under the better-known name 
of Voudouism. 

Voudonism is snake-worship. It is not original, 
however, in Africa. The serpent was worshipped in 
Chaldea, Egypt, Syria, Assyria, Judea, Greece and 
Rome. Most of these nations, with the exception of 
the African, adored in the typical serpent some at- 
tributes of wisdom or power of healing, which could 
be exercised beneficently for mankind. The Vou- 
dous alone worship in the snake the evil principle. 
It is, in plain words, “devil-worship.” Not to dis- 
arm him of his power to injure and destroy, but to 
draw into their own minds and bodies some portion 
of that power. 

I have no space to enter into the history of the 
subtle and extraordinary poisons which have made 
the Voudous famous, or to mention cases on record 
in Jamaica, and even Louisiana, where their myste- 
rious power or potions baffled all medical skill. I 
simply wish, in these few explanatory remarks, to in- 
troduce an account of St. John’s Eve among the 
Voudous. The few who have ever been eye-wit- 
nesses of these horrid rites will concede that not half 
has been told. Year after year, however, the most 
obnoxious features of the ceremonies are omitted, 
and in avery short period Voudou worship will be a 





| tradition of the past. 


Come with me to Bayou St. John on St. John’s Eve. 
It was not a very pleasant walk a few years ago, 
when Voudouism was in its glory. We must get 
through the noisome, swampy forest before the moon 
goes down, or we shall not be able to find the path. 
Over rotten logs, water-soaked and reptile-haunted, 
through green, festering pools, where water-moc- 
casins raise their flat, livid heads, and ailigators bel- 
low, we must tear our way, in spite of creeping 
masses of the poison ivy, and thick curtains of Span- 
ish moss. The path through this nightmare swamp 
jis almost undistinguishable, But the swamp itself 
| is a fit setting for the Bayou, lighted fog many yards 
along its length by bonfires. These fires are an es- 
sential part of the ceremonies. 

About ten years ago, the hut which these people 
frequented on Bayou St. John was a miserable tum- 
ble-down shanty on the very brink of the dark, slug- 
gish stream. Your steps were led to it through the 
swamp by the noise of hoarse shouting, and the beat 
of the “tum tum” (drum). 

In the centre of the hut, which contained but one 
room, a caldron was boiling, and around it circled 
forty or fifty figures of both sexes (and in some cases 
white men and women), keeping step to the beat of 
the drum, and a kind of rhythmic “Ca-ca, la-la.” 

A tall, imposing-looking mulattress, known as the 
“Voudou Queen,” stood near the caldron, at times 
stirring it, and patting the head of a monstrous 
snake which coiled around her body, and raised its 
flat crest above the top of her red turban. 

Whilst the dance went on, a black cat and black 
cock were brought to her, and, cutting off their 
heads with a knife, she cast them into the seething 
caldron, At this, as if by a signal, the whirl grew 





down onus. I saw where that one ray of light shone 
across the limb, and knew if he reached that, I 
should be sure of him. I did not dare to fire while 
he was back in the shadow, for I knew that if I did 
not kill him or mortally wound him, we should be 
almost wholly at his mercy.” 

Gideon then told me that he knew before we 
reached the summit that the hounds had scented a 
catamount. That was the reason why they kept so 
close to us. 
ferocions animal, and for that reason he kept awake 





Well, and Horace Mann gives some excellent ad- | scattered around, and we in a short time collected a | and watched against a surprise. 





He had expected to be followed by the | 


fast and furious, the drum beat louder, and the de- 
| moniac dance was led by the Voudou Queen, who 
| threw the serpent from hand to hand with sbrill, 
| wild cries. 

Other serpents were drawn from a large box which 
| stood back of the caldron, and the loathsome, twin- 
| ing mass of snakes and human bodies, the shrill 
‘screains, the furious beats of the drum, made up a 
| pandemonium unsurpassed in horror. 

The worshippers tore off their garments, one by 
| One, until their reeking bodies were nearly nude- 
| They believe that the Devil is to be propitiated by 
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these orgies, and that he will enter, for the time, 
into the bodies of those who thus honor him, 
But the Africans, being a timid race, do not care 
to have his Satanic Majesty take up his perma- 
nent abode with them. 

When the drum grew maddest in its noise, and 
the orgies most disgusting, the Voudon Queen 
dvew a fire-brand from under the caldron and 
waved it in the air. With one loud cry, the wor- 
shippers cast their serpents into the fire, and, 
panting and exhausted, staggered to the door, 
One final effort, and, hoarsely shouting, they ran 
to the bank of the Bayou, and plunged in the 
water, 

I will tell you a little tradition of one of these 
celebrations not many years ago. The orgies 
had lasted to the final plunge in the Bayou, but 
one of the women lingered in the hut where the 
Voudou priestess was still busy at her caldron. 


She was a tall, lithe quadroon, with that fierce, 
baleful sort of beauty which is found so often in 
the quadroon type. No European could have a 
whiter skin than Elida’s, but it was an opaque 
white, unwarmed by any tinge of color. 

The character of the face lay in the eyes, black, 
with yellow lights scintillating in them, flashing 
fire at one moment, humid and languorious at 
another, but always reminding you of a wild an- 
imal, in its anger or its play. She had been the 
wildest in the Voudou dance, but when her com- 
panions rushed into the water, she still stood in 
the hut beside the caldron. 

The Voudou Queen called sharply to her, “Why 
do you not go, Elida? Have not the serpent- 
worshippers gone to cast out the devil in running 
water, that he may not torment them this year?” 

Flida laughed fiercely. “‘Who told you I want 
to cast him out? I came here to get him in me, 
for I want his help, and I must have it. The 
oath binds you as well as me, if you are Queen. 
Help me to my revenge!” 

The Voudou smiled; an ugly, bitter smile it 
was, too, “Aha, Ma’mselle Elida, so it’s that, is 
it? Theard that Jules is not as kind as he might 
be to his flancee’ (betrothed). You want a ‘yri- 
gri,’ then, for your faithless lover?” 

“Nothing for him,” the girl cried, sharply, 
“but for her who has stolen him from me! Give 
me something to close the eyes and still the 
tongue which won him from me.” 

“What shall it be? Must the pretty rival pine 
and fade away with slow fever, or sharp pains? 
Such evil swamp fevers all around! Ah, that is 
so safe and easy, and who asks what is the mat- 
ter? for the doctor, of course, knows his business. 
He calls it ‘malaria,’ but he doesn’t dream it 
was mixed jn the Voudou kettle.’ The woman 
snecred and chuckled at her own words, 


- 
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Elida interrupted her impatiently. “It must be 
sudden—like lightning. I would like one look 
to fall on her face, fresh and full of life—the next 
on the blue lips of her corpse!” 

“Hush, fool!’? muttered the Voudou. “Need 
you shout your secret to the four winds. The 
serpent worshippers are wise and silent. 
ever tell what passes here, but only two must 
keep such secrets.” 

She took from a shelf on the wall a small vial, 


None | 





into which she poured a few drops of a red liquid 
from a quaint bottle which she took from the 
bosom of her dress. Then from the caldron she 
ladled up enough of the liquid to fill the vial, 
which she sealed with wax. 

“Take this,” she said to Elida. “Wet with it 
some of your rival’s garments which touch the 
skin. A bracelet or necklace will do. As soon 


as the heat of the body strikes through, the ven- | 


om leaps out like a rattlesnake’s fang. No mark, 
either, for twenty-four hours. Now go, and re- 
member you crush the bottle as soon as you are 
done with it.” 


Elida’s fierce eyes blazed with triumph as she | 
hastily concealed the vial in the folds of her | 


dress, and hurried through the door, not even 
glancing towards the Bayou, which, by the light 


of the dying fires, seemed filled with dusky de- 
| mons. 


Her mother and family waited vainly for her 
that night and the next day. In fact, it was a 
week before her body was found in a by-path 
through the swamp, little frequented; and then 
it was so black and swollen as to be difficult to 
identify. 

Her clothing, however, was known, and, as 
the body was removed, a crushed vial dropped 
from her bosom. 
stood perfectly well the fate which had befallen 
her. In walking hurriedly in the dark, she 
stumbled against some root or stone, and was 
precipitated violently to the ground, breaking 
the vial inher bosom, She was probably stunned 
by the fall, and death overtook her before she 
regained consciousness enough to tear off her 
clothing. 

The woman kept her own counsel, but when 
her faculties were weakened by age, she grew 
garrulous enough to give the outlines of this 
story, which was related to me by an old Afri- 
ean, herself strongly suspected of Voudouism. 
The Voudou Queen had been a woman of marked 
intelligence, and some education, and retired 
from her office some years before her death. 

This last 25d of June, the reporters who fol- 
lowed up the Voudou celebration in Bayou St. 
John, found little in it for a sensational column. 
There was a Queen, to be sure, and one serpent, 
and numerous “gris-gris,” and some dancing 
and mummery; but the back-bone of the rites 
was broken, for there was no Voudou caldron— 
no exorcising Satan by a mad plunge in the 
muddy waters of the Bayou. 

So we may safely assert that, without the 
“poison broth,” which was certainly a decoction 
of the strongest vegetable and animal poisons, 
and without the frenzied, “Devil - possessed” 
dance, Voudouism has degenerated into a harm- 
less superstition. Marie B. WILirams, 

oo 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

Few writers have made themselves more be- 
loved to the readers, old and young, of many 
countries, than Hans Christian Andersen, the 
Danish story-writer, who died recently at Copen- 
hagen. Ilis name is well known the world over. 
English and American children, Russian, Dutch, 
and German children, are as familiar with his 
beautiful, fresh, innocent stories, as are the 
Danish children among whom he lived, and 
whom he loved so well, 

Hans Andersen, too, was himself a most lova- 
ble man, Simple and kind-hearted, everybody’s 
friend, full of joyous spirits, with a heart that 


was always warm and always happy, all who} 


came near him felt the influence of his goodness 
and his affection. 

IIe was of humble origin. His father was a 
shoemaker, and Hans was sent to a charity- 
school. Then he went into the family of a cler- 
gyman’s widow to read to her, and thus acquired 
a keen taste for books. His father died, and he 
was forced to go to work in a factory to support 
his mother. 

Meanwhile he occupied all his spare time in 
reading and studying. He passed through sev- 
eral years of great privation and want. _Iiis first 
attempts to become an author failed. After 
much effort, however, he succeeded in attracting 
the notice of an eminent man, who sent him to 
school and then to college. 

Here his poetry was applauded, and after 
leaving college he began to write with success. 
When he had written several popular storics, he 
was invited to court to visit the King and Queen, 
who soon after conferred a pension upon him. 

Before long he was recognized as the foremost 
novelist in Denmark, and thenceforth lived in 
ease. He travelled a great deal, and described 
his travels in some charming volumes, with 
which some of our readers are doubtless familiar. 
Such is an outline of the not very stirring or 
eventful life of the dear old Danish story-teller. 

It is always interesting to know how a writer 
in whom we are interested, looked and acted. 


Hans Andersen was tall and rather slender, and | 


The Voudou Queen under- | 


somewhat bent when walking. Sitting or stand- 
ing, however, he was very straight. His fore- 
head was high and commanding. He had prom- 
inent cheek-bones, and a large nose; while his 
eyes were small, of a dark-gray, and very bright 
and cheerful. His hair was dark and very curly, 
and he wore a small tuft of beard under his 
smoothly-shaved chin. 

Hans Andersen was what would be called at 
first sight a very homely man; but his winning 
smile, his simple, almost boyish manner, his 
soft, kind voice, his affectionate nature, made 
| him seem really handsome to those who knew 
and loved him. And all seem to have loved him 
who came near him. He was ready to make 
friends with every one, young or old, great or 
jhumble. Especially was he fond of children. 
|He was their hero. Wherever he went they 
flocked about him, climbed his knees, and kissed 
| him and pulled his curly hair. On an occasion 
like this he was heard to exclaim: “O, how hap- 
{I am,—and how I wish that I could embrace 
| and kiss the whole good world as I do these chil- 
| dren!”? 
| He was delightful at the domestic circle, and as 
a guest. When on a visit, he would read his 
stories very impressively, romp with the chil- 
dren, and do a hundred pleasant things to amuse 
his friends. A lady who was once visiting at 
the same house with him, thus describes one of 
his pastimes: 

“Give him a pair of scissors and some paper, 
and in a few moments he will cut out a group of 
figures so absurd in their expression and atti- 
tudes, that roars of laughter always follow their 
appearance on the table. How he does it isa 
mystery, for the scissors move rapidly, and ap- 
parently without any forethought or effort, and 
yet the daintiest ladies in elaborate dress, the 
most beautiful foliage to trees, or delicate curves 
in some graceful, fanciful design, will all, as if 
by magic, start out of the paper at the request 
of any child or grown person present.” 

The world, especially the world of children, 
has lost a rare treasure in this good, warm- 
hearted man. 
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LEAD ME, 


Lead, kindly Light, amid the encireling gloom, 
2ead thou me on! 

The nicht is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead thou me cn! 

Keep thon my feet; I co not ask to see 

The distant scene—one step enough for me. 


So long thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, aud lost awhile. 
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HOW A POOR BOY MAY OBTAIN 
AN EDUCATION. 

Many a boy who has been too poor to take the 
courses of study in preparatory schools, has asked 
the questions, How can I prepare myself for col- 
lege? How can I gain the means of paying for a 
college course ? 

Some of the most cultivated and influential men 
of to-day were poor boys, and earned the money to 
pay the cost of their own education. We propose to 
show briefly in this article, how a bey may follow 
such examples; what are the preparatory studies 





PREPARING FOR COLLEGE. 

The usual course of preparation for college em- 
braces the following studies:—Arithmetic, Gram- 
| mar, Geography, Algebra as far as quadratic equa- 
tions, Latin Grammar, six books of Virgil, six books 
of Cxsar, six Orations of Cicero, Greek Grammar, 
and four books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. For the 
agricultural colleges, business colleges and schools 
of science, preparation in the common English 
Lranches only will be required. 

A boy will need help in mastering these prepara- 
tory studies. There is perhaps no better way for 
| him to pursue, than to state his case to some clergy- 
| man or teacher in the neighborhood where he lives, 

and to make an arrangement for private recitations 

to him. Any good man stands ready to help a 
working boy to get an education. 
The cost of the necessary text-books, with the ex- 
| ception of the Latin and Greek Lexicons, will be 
|small. The young student must have a Latin Lexi- 
con on beginning Virgil, and ought to have a Greek 
one on taking up the Anabasis. 

In the English branches, he will need to under- 





state them clearly in his own language, rather than 
to commit to memory any considerable portion of 
the exact language of the text-books. He will find 
Virgil and Xenophon hard to study at first, but not 
more exacting than many pastimes which boys 
choose as the occupation of their leisure. 

EARNING MONEY. 

As soon as the young student has acquired suffi- 
cient education to teach, it will be well for him to 
take a country school. 
atory studies while teaching, reciting as before to 
some clergyman or teacher. If he is at all successful 
| as a teacher, he will, by teaching a part of the year, 
| be able to meet all the expenses of his education. 
This is the old method of paying for an education, 





necessary for him to pursue at home, and what are | 
| the most promising ways of securing literary helps? 


stand the principles of things, and to be able to; 


He cgn continue his prepar- | 


Recently, poor students have found canvassing for 
the best books and periodicals, and acting as agents 
| for business firms and insurance companies, a 

healthful and successful way of earning money, 

Some of these young men have taken up at the same 
| time both teaching and canvassing. About thirty. 
; three and one-third per cent is usually allowed to 
| responsible agents on subscription books, and a book 
that meets a popular want will return to an active 
agent liberal payment for his time and trouble, 
Choose a book that the people want, and offer it to 
the people who want it,—these are said to be the two 
principles of successful canvassing. 


| 
| 


FREE COURSES OF Stupy. 

There are three kinds of schools of superior edu. 
cation from which the student may choose: the ag- 
ricultural colleges, which especially teach science 
and the industrial arts; the normal schools, which 
prepare pupils for teaching; and the universities, 
which furnish the best preparation for the literary 
professions. 

“What helps do the schools of special training and 
the colleges themselves offer to poor students?” 

In the year 1862, Congress passed an act to estab- 
lish agricultural colleges in the different States, and 
made a grant of public lands of immense value for 
the purpose. Thirty-nine agricultural colleges have 
already been established, having some five hundred 
instructors, and six thousand or more pupils. Many 
of these colleges have been liberally re-endowed by 
the States and by individuals. 

These colleges embrace in their course a classical 
as well as an industrial education, and especially 
commend themselves to students of limited means, 
There are in these schools two thousand seven hun- 
dred free scholarships, and in addition to these helps 
the students are able to reduce the very moderate 
price of board, by work on the farms connected with 
each institution. 

There are in the United States some sixty normal 
schools. These are sustained by public appropria- 
tions, and are free to the resident pupils of each 
State, on condition that the pupils teach in the State 
for a certain period of time. These schools not only 
offer a good education in themselves, but furnish, in 
the opportunities for well-salaried teaching, one of 
the best means for ultimately pursuing a college 
course at one’s own expense. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nearly all American colleges are to a greater or 
less extent endowed with funds for the free educa- 
tion of poor students. These endowments are com- 
monly known as scholarships. 

These funds are obtained by application, and are 
usually assigned to the most needy and meritorious 
students. They are especially accessible to poor 
young men preparing for the ministry. The aggre- 
gate amount of scholarship funds at Amherst is 
$250,000; at Williams, $85,000; at Dartmouth, $89,- 
000; at the College of New Jersey (Princeton), $64,- 
000; at Madison University, $20,000; at Middlebury 
College, $48,000, and at Brown University, $57,000. 
These are in part denominational colleges, but most 
other colleges have free scholarships, though not so 
richly endowed. 

Let the student go in person to one of the officers 
of the college he wishes to attend, and frankly state 
his case. He will be cordially received, and the best 
possible advantages that the college offers to those 
who need help will be afforded him. 


BOARD. 

“Board ?”’—After the questions of literary prera- 
ration and of tuition, comes the very practical in- 
quiry: “How may a student live most economi- 
cally?” 

The price of board in most schools is very low,— 
in some not more than four or five dollars a week. 
A good teacher or canvasser will be able to meet 
this moderate expense, 
| Self-boarding has its evils, but it is one of the ex- 
| pedients to which many eminent students have re- 
| sorted; and it is better for a student to board him- 
| 





self than to incur debt or to abandon his studies. 
Several stndents may hire a room, dividing the ex- 
pense between them, and may provide their own 
meals at a very small weekly cost. 

Such economy, however, should not be carried to 
the extent of rapidly acquiring an education, at the 
expense of wholesome living and proper care for 
health. 

ADVANTAGES OF SELF-RELIANCE. 


The necessity of working to pay for courses of 
study may prove a decided advantage to the student. 
It tends to give him determination and character, 
to school him early in human experience, and to 
make him self-reliant. Dr. Livingston studied Latin 
at the factory loom; Sir Humphrey Davy acquired 
his early knowledge of analytical chemistry while 
an apprentice, and Agassiz obtained his early educa- 
tion in science by dint of hard labor and seli-sacti- 
| fice. ; 

Said one of the best New England instructors to 
us recently: “I believe it is better for any young 
man to teach three months each year, while in col- 
lege, than to graduate with a full course, without 
such experience and discipline.” 

We lately wrote to a very distinguished New Eng- 
land teacher, and one who has had a large exper 
ence in helping poor students, asking him what ad- 
vice he had to offer to a student who had neither 
| money nor friends, but who was extremely eager (0 
obtain a college education. In his reply, he makes 
| the following decided statements for the encourag’- 
| ment of such a young man: 

} “Yon enjoy good health. Continue to obey the laws of 


| your physical being with scrupulous care, that yor nad 
| preserve your vigor. You have the confidence of 
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know you, 48 a young man of character, intain that | to the seller, with my compliments, and don’t ever | 
integrity, aS more valuable to you than silver and gold. | | ‘ * alk ® i = | 
You have energy and perseverance; and if you have ali | Venture to talk to me of cheap land again. | 
’ y ° ey o nl | | 
these. you apd pe p. - es have a pe no money; | The steward was confounded, and could scarcely 
] yet you are not poor while possessed of the treasures | seh: ‘i _ : ‘i 
gpove enumerated, y seres | credit his own ears. The idea that any one could re- 
“Many years ago, a boy whom I will call F. came to my | fuse to profit by a sharp bargain, and throw money 
school for a term. He early sought advice, and made |. oy 3) paving 2 th: yas agri y ‘ 
known to me his straitened’ circumstances. His tather | “W@y in paying more than was agreed on, was hard 
had a large family, and was poor. He had nothing but | for him to comprehend. 

the garments he wore, and yet he expressed a strong de- | 
= ~~ —_—_—_—_——_ 


sire to secure = otnention. I told him I would advise 
courage him, and at once put him up e regular . * . 
and encouras onee 1 Upon the regular HIS WORD HIS BOND. | 
| 


course of oar aes was scholarly and industrious. His 

Jessons were first learned and recited, and all his leisure *thee < ristics F seri ' 

hours were devoted to manual labor. j |. Among the characteristics of a good man described | 
“In this way he not only supported himself (in self- | in the fifteenth Psalm is this: “He that sweareth to | 

boarding) for two years, and replenished his scanty ward- | his own hur change ” vd S: 1 | 

rove, but had earned and Jaid by for future use (wenty-sire | ., art, and changeth ss > The late Samuel | 

dollars in money. He was not very well fitted for college, | Brown, Esq., a merchant of Boston, who once 


put he could not afford to stay out longer. whed “ Brown’ hart?’ g a large : real | 
“He now took from me a letter of introduction, shoul- owned “Brown's Whart pandd 8 large anenunt af ie al 
dered his little sack, and walked all the way (seventy | estate, now the property of the Boston Gas-Light | 


miles) to Middlebury College, where he entered fora four- | Company, seems to have been a man who answered | 




















years’ course. He sought and obtained admission into a | te » om 
family where he could pay his board by daily service, | the psalmist’s idea. A correspondent of the Trav- | 
This position he held during his entire collegiate course; | eller tells this incideut: 
and With the twenty-five dollars saved at the academy, a _ | 
and what he was able to earn besides his board, he de- | When the elder Quincy was mayor, with his won- | 
frayed all his es ne books and clothing. | derful sagacity he saw the necessity of moving the | 
F. came out © en aS regular and uninterrupted | almshouse and the house of correction (then on Lev- | 
course free of debt! mi Stree = t ‘ eaiens | 
“He now taught for a while, and then entered Andover | €rett Street) to South Boston. Mr. Brown owned a | 
Theological Seminary, wher? he graduated with special | Very large vacant estate where the buildings now | 
honor at the end of three years. His expenses had been | Stand, and Mr. Quincy called upon him and stated | 
id by himself in a similar way at Andoveralso. And | his purpose to induce the city government to remove | 
ro, W. A. F. has for more than twenty years been an | the institutions to South Boston, and asked the price 
honored missionary in a foreign land. of the estate referred to. The reply was thirty 























and asked thirty days’ refusal and a boud on it, in 
widely every year in the United States. In many| bond always. The mayor took his word, and in 
“What land?” said Mr. Brown. 
studying English with equal eagerness. Many of 
“Thirty thousand dollars,” replied the latter, “the 
that in evening companies, numbering from twenty 
“Have you any writing to that effect?” 
, 
ten ho was ached to recite passnges of an English and can you expect me to sell it for thirty thousand 
it,” was his reply. “Yes, Dam the witness. : 
the land, and sell it to the city for thirty thousand 
oN, j atever.”’ replie > DAVOr. steh- 
German, would be very rarcly witnessed. None, sir, whatever,” replied the mayor, stretch 
with equal dignity, ‘so itis. My word is my bond, 
Nature has antidotes for most diseases, if physi- 
a a ‘ this city. Can any person but feel proud of this in- 
can prevent malarial fevers. The Eucalyptus, or ri yy} p 
the germs that create disease. It has been intro- mean action. 
Cape of Good Hope, once subject to severe fevers, | boys shout it, and, what is far worse, young women 
Rome, one of the worst fever districts in the world. | those who claim to be genteel. Parents and chil- 
flourish in our Southern States, but it is too delicate | «Pearn to talk like a gentleman, my boy! I am 
“T told her to be quiet.”” 
fever and ague. 
“1 told her to go out of my way.” 
The habits of Prince Talleyrand at the table were 


olin thousand dollars. Mr. Quincy said that would do, 
ENGLISH AMONG GERMANS, order to endeavor to persuade the city council to 
: ~~ . agree to the measure. Mr. Brown replied that he 
The German language is studied more and more | should give no bond, as he said his word was his 
schools it is taking precedence of the French lan- ee a —cmencggad 2 ear haan ay 8 
if i” ee la Mi eqs. | #Hd again waited on Mr. Brown, saying that he had 
RAGS, O° supplying a key to richer literary treas come to complete the sale of that land. 
ures. The Germans in the mother-country are 
ae the South Boston laud we spoke of,” said 
rr it freely, t verse in it with | Me mayor. ‘ 
them not ouly =e it freely, but converse in it with “At what price?” asked the former. 
great facility. Bayard Taylor narrates a pleasant 
incident in one of his visits to Germany. He says | price agreed upon.” 
“Did I say that amount, sir?” 
“oy id.” 
to thirty, it often happened that a quotation from You did. 

English or French would change the language in «No, sir, none. 

which conversation was carried on. On one occa-|_ “Well,” said Mr. Brown, “since you were here I 
have been offered sixty thousand dollars cash for it, | 
poem about which the company had been convers- | Jollars to the city?” 

ing. “[ do,” replied Mr. Quincy, “because you agreed 

“But I do not know any German translation of | t®.” 

¥ i “Have you any proof of that?” 
” 

“0, in English, of course!” said they all. “But you, being an interested party, can’t be a 

He recited it in English, and “for fifteen or twen- | Witness. Have you any other witness or proof, and 
ty minutes afterwards, the whole company conversed do you ask me to refuse sixty thousand dollars for 
in English with the greatest fluency and correct-| gollars?” 
ness.”” “{ do.” 

A similar feat in this country, in conversing in| ‘‘¥0u have no bond for it, have you, Mr. Quincy 2?” 

ing himself up with great dignity,—none whatever 
ie but your word, and that you said was your bond” 
“And,” replied Mr. Brown, stretching himself up 
A TREE FOR MALARIA, 
and for thirty thousand dollars the land is yours.” 

‘ “4 " A And itwas. The buildings were erected upon that 
cians could only find them out. Peruvian bark is| estate, and there they stand, a monument to Mr. 
an efficient medicine in checking and curing fevers; | Samuel Brown’s mercantile integrity. 
but a better remedy is within reach, it is said, which To-day that land is worth millions of dollars to 

Pasi stance of sterling integrity? In those times thirty 
Australian guin-tree, has the power of purifying the | thousand dollars was a fortune, but the world could 
atmosphere of malarial districts, and neutralizing | not bid high enough to bribe Samuel Brown to a 
duced into many countries with most beneficial 
results. STREET TALK. 

Districts in Spain and Cuba and Algiers and the| There is an epidemic of “slang.’”? Men use it, 
have become healthy by the planting of the]and girls speak it. The fact that it comes from the 
Eucalyptus. Garibaldi is enlisted in a project for | street’? does not prevent its entrance into the par- 
introducing this tree in the Pontine Marshes around | lor. In spite of its vulgarity, it is cherished by 
If the plan succeeds, and the malarial atmosphere is | dren should aim to banish it from polite society. 
purified, he will deserve the thanks of all Roman | This incident may teach the way of eradicating the 
citizens, and of all visitors in Rome. The tree may } bad habit: 
to bear the severe winters of the West. It is possi- | sorry to hear you talk ‘street talk! Do quit it.” 
ble, however, that a medicine may be made from its | Pe er - ‘street talk,” papa va tater?” 
leaves which will prove an effective antidote to | eer aural Sea eo eee 

) “But you said ‘Hush up,’ and said it very loud and 
—_—_—__ «o>-____— }rndely. What did you, ten minutes ago, say to 
ar 4 9? 
PRINCE TALLEYRAND AN EPICURK, | Martha 

“But you did not say it half so nicely as that. 

r ai » is.’ J ink y 4 -] 
very extraordinary. He took only one meal a day, | rents hy of this.’ And I think you called 
at dinner, and then ate enormously. His dinners | : : Y 





. | Harry looked ashamed, but he answered,— 

were the most extravagant in France, and were fa-} “I called her adirty snick.” 

mous for their variety and elegance. Ten men were | pase so. That Ricco I Ragen’ by — e. 
eaployed in preparing them, and four chiefs of de-| AM! suel course, Vulear words, and especially, the 
partments received salaries which many literary | They belong to those boys who have never been 
men would have been thankful to enjoy. No viie | taught any better, and to those men who, though 
without an immense income could have supported | socsingg Sheng boy i Se pices heed 
such an establishment. | talk.” 

It was the common belief in France that the deli- 
cacy of the cooking, and the perfection with which 
all his food was prepared, helped to prolong the life 
of Prince Talleyrand. He was never healthy or 
strong, but lived to be nearly fourscore and ten.) 
and continued to be a hard worker even to the last, 
It seems strange that one of luxurious habits, and a 
contirmed epicure, could live to old age and retain 
his powers in full vigor to the end. Possibly the 
single meal a day was a wise arrangement for him. 





A SNAKE IN HER BOOT, 
Professor Agassiz had such an extraordinary de- 
votion to science that he was not very particular 
about where, when, or how he pursued his investi- 
| gations, obtained his specimens, or put them for 
safe-keeping. The following amusing story is told 
of him: 


The wife of the late Prof. Agassiz rose one morn- 
ing, and proceeded, according to custom, to put on 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


| here is one lady who was perplexed by thein: 


| esc Embassadors gave the following description of a 


intellect, they may be consoled by this explanation 
from the New Orleans Republican: 

Unless a man has brains, it is useless for him to 
eat brain food, It has never been claimed for tish | 
that it creates, it only strengthens the brain, | 






————— - 


AN ENCHANTED HANDKERCHIEF, | the result of two-y 


Some one in St. Louis has found a letter written 


nearly eighty years ago, and sent with a wedding | 
gift of a handkerchief to a young lady on the eve of 
her marriage. The Ictter says: 








“T send you, dear girl, an enchanted handkerchief 


If you hold it tight to your mouth when you feel, | valuab 


some hundred years hence (after the honeymoon), 
like finding fault with your husband, it will have 
avery good effect. I have used one for twenty years, 
and found it always effectual. Jesting apart, accept 
the token of my regard, with the hope that your 
hearts may be so possessed by the witchery of ‘love 
that you may need no other enchantment to secure 
you both a happy wedded life.” 
————_+oo—__—_— 
MARKET REPORTS, 

The reports of markets in the daily papers have a 
language of their own, which by a few short and 
generally abbreviated terms tells of buying and 
selling that reaches far into the millions. These 
terms are not understood by all persons. At least, 





Mrs. Partington says she can never understand | 
these ’ere market reports. She can understand how 
cheese can be “lively” and pork can be “active,”— 
that is, before it’s dead,—and feathers can be 
“drooping’—that is, if it's raining; but how whis- 
key can be “steady,” or hops “quiet,” or spirits 
“dull,” she ean’t see; neither how lard ean be 
“firm’’ in warm weather, or iron “unsettled,” or 
otatoes “depressed,’’ or flour “rising,” unless there 
as been yeast put into it, 

aii ee 
“A GREAT TRUNK.” 
On returning home from Europe, one of the Siam- 


piano-forte, or, as he called it, “a great trunk set 
upon legs.’”” He said: 

“A woman sits in front of this, and tickling a sort 
of tail it has with her toe, produces a variety of 
sounds by beating rapidly with her fingers on a num- 
ber of little bits of ivory in front of it.” 





—_—$_<@>— 
A CHINESE PROVERB, 

The Chinese have a proverb that contains a world 
of wisdom. It is this: “A false statement has no 
feet, and cannot stand; but it has wings, and can 
fly far.’” That suggests this one, of similar import: 
“A falschood will go round the world while Truth is 
putting on its boots.’ Another Chinese proverb 
contains a moral lecture on the difference between 
dreaming and doing: “Great souls have wills; fee- 
ble ones have only wishes.”’ 





SPIRITUAL ARITHMETIC. 


“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? What shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?”’ 

Life is asum, and it becomes us to do it properly, 
as it can be done but once. 





TWO CHROMOS FOR 50 CENTS. 


ane 








—_———_+o-—___——- ‘ 
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VALUABLE EVIDENCE. 


The following unsolicited testimonial from Rev. 0. T. 
Walker, D. D., formerly Pastor of Bowdoin Square 
Church, Boston, and at present settled in Providence, R. 


| I., must be deemed as reliable evidence. 


No one should fail to observe that this testimonial is 
3’ experience with the use of VEc- 
ETINE in the Rev. Mr. Walker’s family, who now pro- 
nounces it invaluable: 





Providence, A. 1., WA Transit St. 

H.R. STEVENS, Esy.: 
I feel bound to express with my signature the high 
value [ place upon your VEGETINE. My family have 
used it for the last two years. In nervous debility it is in- 

ul L recommend it to all Who may need an in- 
Vigorating, renovating tonic. 0. 'T. WALKER, 
Formerly Pastor of Bowdoin Square Church, Boston. 









THE BEST EVIDENCE.. 


The following letter from Rev. E. 8. Best, Pastor M. E- 
Church, Natick, Mass., will be read with interest by many 
physicians. Also, those suffering from the same disease 
as afilicted the son of the Rev. E. 8. Best. No person can 
doubt this testimony. and there is no doubt about the 
curative powers of VIGEIINE: 


Natick, Mass., Jan. 1, 1873. 
Mr. H.R. STEVENS: 

ir,-We have good reason for regarding your 
nmedicine of the greatest value. We teel as- 
thas been the means of saving our son’s life. 
seventeen years of age; for the last two years 
he has suffered from necrosis of his leg, caused by scrofu- 
lons affection, 2nd was so far reduced that nearly all who 

very impossible. A council of 

able physicians could give us but the faintest hope of his 
ever rallying, two of the number declaring that he was be- 
yond the reach of hunimn remedies, that even amputation 
could not save him, as he had not vigor enough to endure 
the operation. Just then we conumenced giving bun VEG- 
ETINE, and from that time to the present he has been con- 
tinuously improving. He has lately resumed his studies, 
thrown away crutches and cane, and walks about cheer- 
fully and strong. 
Thongh there is still some discharge from the opening 
where his limb was lanced, we have the fullest contidence 
that in a little time he will be perfectly cured. 
le has taken about three dozen bottles of VEGETINE, 
but lately uses but little, as he declares that he is too well 
to be taking medicine. 
Respectfully yours, 

















E. 8. BEST, 
MRs. L. C. &. BEST, 


RELIABLE EVIDENCE, 


178 Baltic Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥., Nov. 14, 1874. 
H. R. STEVENS, Esg.: 
Dear Sir,—From personal benefit received by its use, as 
well as from personal knowledge of those whose cures 
thereby have seemed almost miraculous, I] can most heart- 
ily and sincerely recommend the VEGETINE for the 
complaints for which it is claimed to cure. 

JAMES P. LUDLOW, 
Late Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, Sacramento, Cal. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
a \ ORNAMENTAL 
A SCROLL CARDS. 


4s * 14 elegant designs. § 


SE). for 25 cts... post paid. 
Byki WANTED. a 
. D rge commissions. Sen 
ye SE stamp for eam ples and cata- 
Le logue. A. afulier, 


Are You Going to Paint? 
O ALL who may be in pursuit of a good article, we 
unhesitatingly sav. use only the “AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT.” “ee 
Sample Card of Colors, with Rule for ascertaining the 
amount of Paint your building would require, together 
with Price List, furnished free 
L. HATFIELD & SON, 
Eastern Depot OF THE AVERILL CHEMICAL Paint Co,, 
24—13t 131 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


COLGATE & C0.'S 


. The tender and delicate odor 
Violet) os freshly - gathered violets is 
r " | a — mages ~ = 

water. 1e tenacity with whic 
Toilet | the refreshing aroma clings to 
| woven fabrics, to the hair and 


2 | to the skin, is very remarkable, 
Water | Sold in half-pint bottles by all Druggist 


WANTED ~Reliable Agents to sell Dr. A. W. 
CHASE'S la 
































The above ent gives the outlines of a charming lit- 
tle Chromo in passe-partout frame, which in colors and 
general effect is worthy a place n any home, 


“REST BY THE ROADSIDE.” 


is the title of one of Prang’s finely executed pictures, and 
represents a little girl in rustic dress, with a basket upon 
herarm. She is resting “in the shade,” amid the mosses 
ferns, and trailing vines that line the roadside. The 
quiet, restful face of the little traveller, the old stone wall 





the shadowy recess of the wood, the old post and fallen 
tree, make an attractive scene, pleasing alike to the eye 
of the child or the artist. Size 7x9 inches. The retail 
price of the picture ‘s $250. Owing to a large stock on 
hand, we will send the two postpaid for 50 cents, 








The Massasoit 
STEEL BOW AND ARROWS. 





- oo 
An article published in the Companion (April 29), enti- 





her stockings and shoes. Ata certain stage of this 
process a little scream attracted Prof. Agassiz’s at- 


—_———_~+oo—————- 


A HIGH SENSE OF HONOR, : agp aang oe _ . 7 
y s elbow, inquiring what was the matter, 
The Duke of Wellington had ahigh sense of honor Why, ian aa My ete coaiee has just crawled 


in all money dealings, and would suffer none of his | out of my boot,” said she. 
agents to do a mean thing in his name. His steward| “Only one, my dear?” returned the pe. 
once bought some land adjoining his country estate, — ing down again; “there should have been 
and was boasting of having made a fine bargain,| He had put them there to keep them warm. 
from the straitened circumstances of the seller. hae 

“What did you pay for it?” asked the Duke. | 

“Eight hundred pounds,” was the answer. FISH AS BRAIN FOOD. 

“And how much was it worth?” Some years since, the late Prof. Agassiz an- 

“Eleven hundred pounds,” said the steward, rub-| nounced that fish was the best food for the brain. 
bing his hands in glee at thought of the good bar- | We do not know that many persons began from that 
gain. time to eat large quantities of fish. If any did, and 





*Then take three hundred pounds, and carry them _ have been disappointed in not finding an increase of | t 


among some of our readers on the subject of Archery. 
Good results, we trust, may come from it, for the practice 


bines healthy, invigorating exercise with amusement. It 
| is also 2 sport in which the girls can successfully compete 
| with their brothers for the championship. We have re- 
ceived many letters inquiring about Bows, and where the 
best conld be obtained. The above cut represents the 
MASSASOIT STEEL Bow, Which, for a portabie Bow, is the 
best we have ever seen. Itis about three i 
It can be taken apart. and pac 
powerful and very durable. 


| 









Three Arrows 


reduced from $1 50 to $1 00. ; 
We will send them by mail, postage paid, for $1 00. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
§ Youth’s Commanion Office, ? 
41 Temple Place, 5 





Boston, Mass. 


enameled with moss, and variegated with summer leaves, | 


tled the “Bow and Arrow Club” has excited enthusiasm | 


et in length. | 

space. Itis | tent Yard Measure and a piece of Jewelry. Single pack- 
‘company | age, with elegant Prize, postpaid, 25 cents. Circular 
each Bow. The price of these Lows has recently been | grec, 


st valuable work, enti- 
. ’S FAMILY VHYSICIAN, FARRIER, 
KEEPER, AND SECOND RECEIPT BOOK.” 
ing, in plain language, the Cause, Symptoms, and 
‘Treatment of Diseases of Persons, Horses and Cattle; 
Instruction in Training Horses, Bee-keeping, ete 
together with a very large number of entirely New Re- 
ceipts, of great value to the People,—in fact, THE PEO- 
PLE’S BOOK. ZJt sells at sight. Is needed in every 
household. ExXcirusive TERRITORY GIVEN. Agents 
|; more than double their money. Sample Copies sent on 
! receipt of Retail Price, $2. For terms address 
| $2—18t CHASE PUBLISHING CO., ToLepo, Onto. 
‘40 FINELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS, 
with your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts, Be- 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get sam- 
ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particulars. I will 
also send you one pack of my Acquaintance Cards, three 
styles, for 10 cts. Address 
P. B. WASHBURNE & CO.. Printers, 
31—26t 
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Middleboro’, Mass. 


BUY J. & P COATS BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 




















by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
of 60 different designs for printing 
YC 


CANNON, 46 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


9—ly 
| PP a rican naslcrta 
; 


WANTED Agents for the best-selling Prize Pack- 
ages in the world. Jt contains 15 sheets 
aper, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Penholder, Penc 1, pa- 


| 
and sample 
sent with each new order. 





Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name bean- 
tention, and not having yet risen, he leaned anxious- | of Archery cannot be too highly recommended, as it com- | tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 












23—13t BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


\ 
| 
SCE lief ’ 
ord _- above articles sent, pust paid, on receipt KIDDER’S PASTILLES (228M. 
Sie Lee 


haricstown, Mass. 
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| a 
| GENTS, 16 OIL CHROMOS, mounted, size 9x11, 
for ®1. TOM for BSH. Lo troriety ir the world. 
Nation-i Chrome Ce,, Piilicdelphia, Pa. dv-a 

















For the Companion, 


MARY CHILSON, 

{Mary Chilson to have 
leap on shore at th 

King’s Chapel Burying 






who is said 


, in the centre of Boston.) 




















Fair beams that kiss the sparkling bay, 

test wart t o’er her tranquil sleep; 
Sweet exile ve enticed away, 

The first on Plymouth Roek to leap! 
Among the timid floek she s al, 

Rare figure near the May-Fle r’s prow 
With heart of Christian fortitude, 

And Jight heroie on her brow! 
O, ve who round ki s Chapel 





Forget the turm 
Though loftier nam 
A wreath of flower 
Though gallant Winslows slumber here, 
E’en worthy Lady Andros too, 
Her memory is still as dear, 
And poets’ praise to Mary due. 


of the strec 








Isee her English home of yore, 
When bowering vines around it clung, 
That hearth which e’er had room for more, 
The happy group that round it sung! 
Witched by the charins of “sweet sixteen,’ 
I see her lover bold, vet true, 
Oft o’er her low chair fondly lean 
The household flower and pride to woo! 


In frail bark bound o’er unknown deep, 
The fair bride joins the pilgrim band, 
A smile to wear, though others weep 
As sink white cliffs of mative land. 
Heroic woman! PFaime’s bright sheaf 
Her pictured forehead wreathes fo 
While fragrant flowers and greenest | 
Drop virtue’s emblem o’er her clay 

GEORGE BANCKOFT GRIFFITH. 











- _ 
For the Companion, 
A WARNING AND A WORD. 
No person can deny the foree of that divine 
portrayal of strong drink; “At the last it biteth 


like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” But 
none save the rictins of strong drink, can fully 
FEEL the force of those graphic words, and know 


the terror of their warni 





Happy for such victims if, through the merey | 


of God, they ever survive the awful visions of 
delirium tremens, and improve its alarm to the 
safety of body and soul! 

Buek a drunkard in his 
parish, who had been known for nearly forty 


Rev. Charles tells of 
years as.a sot and a devotee of nearly every vice, 
Vileness was a second nature to him, and to de- 
seribe any abandoned character, it was a com- 
mon proverb in the neighborhood to say, 
dissolute as W B - 

One Saturday afternoon this man attended the 
funeral of an old acquaintanee, After the ser- 
Vices he repaired to a dram-shop, where he 
drank, as usual, till he was intoxicated. 


“as 


state he staggered, late in the evening, to his 
miserable home, and threw himself upon his bed. 

He slept and dreamed. The horrors of a 
drunkard’s nightmare came upon him. He saw 
a hydra assailing him, and he was powerless 
to resist or get away. The fearful serpent beset 
Wherever he turned, a hissing 


crooked 


him on all sides 
mouth 
him 


sul and 


fangs met threatened 

He lav in convulsive struggles till near morn- 
ing. Then he awoke in uneconquerable distress 
of mind, None of all the frights by night or 
day, brought upon him by his intemperanee, had 
ever affected him so seriously as this dream. 
Apprehensions of evil soon to come upon him 
tormented his soul, and swallowed up all other 
thoughts. He felt that he should never dare to 
sleep again, 

A kind-hearted Christian man passed his 
dwelling in the bright Sabbath morning on his 
way to chureh. Seeing the old drunkard sit out- 
side, sick and wretched, he invited him to go 
with him. 


been the first to 
the Pilgrims, was buried in 


In this | 


: i }dure, without the winking of an eye-lid or the 
It was a singular providence that he z ; P 
el ie : }movement of a muscle, prolonged and intense | 
worded the invitation as he did. np , 
| torture. This power of endurance is r 


THE 


It was little less than a miracle that so hard- 


ened a sinner should meet with a change of 
heart,—that a soul steeped in forty years of in- 
iquity should be purified and made whole, It 


was indeed being “born again.” 
But, with Almighty help, the triumph came, 
though it was five months before the man finaily 
found Christian peace, and in that time the mis- 
ery of his struggle and repentance had more 
| than once nearly driven him to distraction and 
| suicide, 
| W— B—— continued to adorn with ho- 
ly faithfulness the new life he had found, and 





his name, once a by-word, became a sign of 

thankful wonder. He rests now in the bosom of 
his God, but his story remains to prove the cer- 
tainty of the Divine blessing on a heeded warn- 
ing and a kind word, 

| ~-— +> -—— 

SENSIBLE BOY. 

The Indianapolis Sentinel give the following 
account of how a little boy saved a fearful catas- 
trophe on a railroad by his forethought and he- 
jroism. We give the story in full: 

} “Last Tuesday the Cincinnati day express, go- 
ing cast, left Connersville on time, and was flying 
onits way at the rate of twenty-live miles an 
hour. When approaching a bridge over a river 

fa few miles from Connersville the engineer no- 


| ticed a small boy in the middle of the track mo- | 


tioning wildly with his arms. The heavy rains 

| for several days before had caused the man at 
the throttle no little anxiety, and in a moment it 
| flashed over his mind the bridge, buta very short 
| distance ahead, was at least damaged by 
| freshet. 

With one hand he reached for the whistle, and 
with the other he reversed the engine. The train 
;employees heard no ordinary stopping signal in 

the keen, short whistle, and in a moment 





con- 
| duetor, baggage-man, and all the train-employ- 
}ees were helping the regular brakeman wind the 
lchains that were perhaps the only hopes of sav- 
ling the lives of allon board, 

The train was stopped within but a few steps 
of where the bridge once rested on the abutment. 
The strueture had been washed entirely away, 
and had it not been for the boy the entire t 
would have gone into the river 





in 
as the bridge was 





| that its disappearance would not have been no- 
ticed until too late. 

As soon as the passengers had gotten over the 
shock the full realization of their danger had 
caused, a search was made for the boy. He was 
| found sitting down off to one side of the track, 


shaking as if he had a ehill, so badly was he 


frightened, 

Every one on the train flocked around 
brave little fellow, who said he was eleven years 
old, and almost crushed him in their joyful anx- 
iety to even touch his body. 
he did not begin shaking until he sat down, there- 
by showing that not until he had seen the train 
stop in safety did his nerves give way. 

He said his name was Davis, and that he lived 
near by, pointing to a farm-house. He was on 
his way home from a neighbor’s when he discov- 
ered that the bridge had been washed away since 
passing an hour previous. He remembered the 
down passenger train, and knowing it was about 
time it came along, hurried up the track to give 
| warning. 

He had only arrived at the spot where he was 
noticed by the engineer when the train came 
jalong. One of the passengers, an elderly Quaker 
}lady, gave him five dollars, which he was reluet- 





} ant to accept, although the conductor informed eS — a —— we ii 
her that the officers of the road would reward | Ps RSMY SOU WIHOG, ANG TEMICIANS tO CARE UCVice 


the boy. H 


The following day 
jarrived at the scene, 
save him what money he had about him, some 
$20, with the promise that whenever he wanted 
anything at all that he should apply to him. 


Superintendent Williams 


a 
“A SUN DANCE.” 

| Onee a year the Sioux Indians engage in the 
“sun dance, 


It is the great event of the year. 
| Then the young braves, ambitious to become 
warriors, are tried, and their fitness for promo- 
tion determined. The examination that sifts the 
| strong-nerved from the weak-nerved is very sim- | 
| ple but very cruel. 


The test is the ability to en- 








“Come,” said he, “will you go and hear a ser- . ae aa _ . 

Seon by the Indians as the indispensable qualification | 

mon about the old serpent * f , T seo ti tof 1 

a : . of a warrior. ie greater the amount of torture 
Phat expression arrested the drunkard’s atten- ve 


tion at onee. He looked up, rose to his feet, and 


actually followed the friendly call, though (it! 
must be confessed) the good man who made it 
saw him do so with a start of surprise. | 

He was soon seated in the chureh, and, as God | 
would have it, the minister's text that day was | 


from three verses of the 38d of Genesis. “The 
woman said, ‘The servenr beguiled me,’ &e. .| 
. » And the Lord God said unto the serpent, ‘Be- 


cause thou hast done this, thou art cursed,’ ” &e. 


The sermon was on the temptations of Satan, 
and the forms of his guile, and the poor drunk- 
ard, a novice in the hearing of sermons of any | 
sort, listened as for his life. 

The effect was wonderful. He broke off his 
evil habits from that hour, and fought with all} 
the 
for ( 


resolution of a martyr to conquer himself 


rist’s sake 


}; Wearine 


that the young brave can stand without flinch- 
ing, the higher does he stand as a warrior with | 
his tribe. 


The stoic is the “big Injun.” 

The Sioux City (lowa) Journal gives the fol- 
lowing description of the “sun dance” that was 
held this year by the bands of Spotted Tail and 
Red Cloud on Bordeau Creek: 


The dance is kept up continuously for three 
days and nights, and the only nourishment al- 
lowed is the heart of a dog torn warm and reek- 
ing from the body of some unfortunate canine. 
Of sleep not a moment is permitted, and woe to 
the youthful Sioux who enters the arena and is 
not able to withstand the fearful strain upon his 
energies to the end; for if he falls fainting from 

sand is unable to hold out for the full 
three days, he is kicked out of the enclosure by 
squaws, and is ever afterwards known as “a 














Squaw Indian,” which to an Indian is the most 
opprobrious epithet that could be applied to 
liini. 


YOUTEH'S 


the 


just at the end of a enrve and so hidden by trees | 


the | 


He innocently said | 


and hunting out the hero | Wo"! When their heads disappear entirely under 


| faintest effeet upon his mind or legs; 


COMPANION, 


For the reason that failure is worse than 
death, a young brave does not enter the contest 
unless he feels very certain that he ean go 
through the ordeal successfully, but occasionally 
he overestimates his strength or the severity of 
the task, whereupon an ignominious position in 
the tribe is his portion as long as life lasts. 

Some of the more ambitious ones impose upon 
themselves additional torture, for the reason that 
the greater the amount of punishment they bear 
up under, the higher is the niche they occupy 
among the warriors of the tribe. 

With this end in view, a slit is eut in cither 
shoulder, and then beneath the intervening skin 
and muscles is passed a leather thong, to which 
is attached a buffalo head or some other heavy 
weight, when the Indian dances until the weight 
tears the thong out of the tortured flesh. 

Another will pass a stout thong through the 
tendons of the wrist, and then making fast the 









thong to a pole, will jump about until he jerks | 


himself loose, Other means of torture, equally 






in these cases is most pronounced, fail- 
$s correspondingly ignominious, for the se- 
verer the task undert 
shame arising from defeat. 

This particular dance white men were not al- 





lowed to witness, as the Great Spirit had in- | 


formed the medicine man that the presence of a 
pale-face would make the Indians’ hearts bad, 
and for this reason even the half-breeds with 
squaw wives were not allowed to participate in 
the exciting ceremonies, 
“2 

| TRUST. 

rehing for strawberries ready to eat; 
ison and larce and sweet; 


What do you think [ fomid at my feet, 
Deep in the green hill-side ? 














Four brown sp. ws, the enining thir 
Feathered on back and breast and wings, 
‘roud with the dignity plumage brin 
| Opening their four mouths wide, 





Stooping lower to sean n ’ 
Watch the motions with curions eyes; 
Drop} W berries in glad surprise, 

A plaintive sound I heard, 





















And looking up at the mournful eall, 
I spied ona branch near the eld stone-wall, 
ling and twittering, resdy to fall, 

Phe poor little mother-bird, 

With grief and terr wrin 

And while to the sl eluns, 

She felt that the hun 
Ona sill more s 

“Ah, 1 I said, “if you only knew 

My! ier and warm aid true!” 

Bat the tle it that T loved her bir too 





‘red her small brown 


» throu 
mwourb 
Many a heart beating heavy and slow 
Under its load of care. 


h this world of om 
rdens ef need 








tL God was tends 
And that he loved u 


Our hearts would be 


But O, if we only, only knew 
That H u 





_ +o - 


, ure resorted to by others, and while | 


ken the greater is the | 





| wards they used often to inquire why J did » it 
try him again, with many witticisms about his 
old head that I did not understand, 


+o 
PERFUMES. 
| The word perfume (per, through, and Sumun, 
; smoke) suggests that an odor pleasing to the 
; sense of smell was first obtained by burning 
aromatie woods and gums. 
perfumes were originally a 
| thank-offering of incense They 
were not, however, long confined to sacred rites, 
We learn from the earliest reeords that perfumes 
were greatly enjoyed by those Egyptians, Jews, 
Assyrians, Greeks, Romans and Arabs who } ad 
tained to luxurious habits of life, 


It is probable that 
used by man as 


to his Deity. 





| The Arabs taught Spain, Spain tanght Italy 
and Italy taught France, to appreciate their ya}. 
ue as luxuries. 


Ini the art of extracting the es. 
sential oils, which form the basis of the various 
kinds of perfume, France now takes the lead, 
| Her manufacture of perfumes are numbered by 
the thousands. ; 


| According to a writer who }):< 

made an exhaustive examination of odors, there 

fare but eighteen primary groups of pleasant 

| odors, all other aromas being derived from these. 
He makes the following classification: 


1 The rose series,—inecluding geranium, sweet. 
brier, rhodeum and rosewood. 2. The jasmine— 
including lily of the valley. 3. The orange 
flower — ineluding acacia, syringa and orange 
4. The tuberose—inecluding lily, jonquil, 
sus and hyacinth, 5. The violet—ineluding 
cassia, orris root and mignonette. 6. The vanil- 
la—ineluding balsam of Peru and Tolu, benzoin, 
styrax, Tonquin beans and heliotrope. 7. The 
spice—including cinnamon, cassia, nutmeg, mace 
and pimento, 8. The clove—ineluding carnation, 
clove and clove pink. 9. The eamphor—includ- 
ing camphor, rosemary and patchouly. 10. The 
sandal —ineluding sandal wood, vertivert and 
cedar wood, 11. The citrine—including lemon, 
bergamot, orange, cedrat and limette. 12. The 
lavender—including lavenc spike, thyme, sur- 
polet and marjoram, 138. The mint—ineluding 
peppermint, spearmint, balm, rue and sage. 14, 
The anise—ineluding badiane, carraway, dill, 
coriander and fennel, 15. The almond—inelnd- 
ing bitter almonds, laurel, peach kernels and 
mirbane, 16. The musk—including musk, civet 
musk seed and the musk plant. 17. The amber 
—ineluding the ambergris and oak moss. 18, 
The fruit--including the apple, pineapple and 
qninee. 




















en 


ADVENTURE. 
“They that go down to the sea in ships .... 


see His wonders in the deep.”? Much more forei- 





CAMEL-RIDING. 
Those who have seen camels only in a menag- 
erie, would very naturally judge them, from | 
| their quiet, inoffensive look, to be unusually do-| 


cile. But, on the contrary, they are remarkably 


to make them obedient. An English lady tells 
very charmingly her experience of camel-riding 
while travelling through the desert between Da- 
mascus and the ruins of Palmyra. 


She writes: 





Our camels became very troublesome this af- 
ternoon, stopping to browse on certain aromatie 
plants which appeared on the plains; and, as you 





in language they don’t understand, you have to 
sit still and bear it. But it isa very odd sensa- 


Dly may this be said of those who go down un- 
der the sea. A diver here narrates a eurious ad- 
venture he had with a shark at the bottom of 
the ocean: 

“T was down on a nasty rock bottom. 
never feels comfortable on 


A man 
them; he can’t tell 


self-willed, and often require vigorous measures | what big creature may be hiding under the huge 


quarter-deck sea leaves which grow there. The 
jirst part of the time I was visited by a porcupine 
fish, which kept sticking its quills up and beb- 
bing in front of my helmet. 

Soon after I saw a big shadow fall across me, 
and looking up there was an infernal shark play- 
ing about my tubing. It makes you feel chilly in 
the back when they’re about. He came down to 
me slick as Tlooked up. Lmade at him and he 
sheared off. For an hour he worked at it, till l 
could stand it no longer. 

If you ean keep your head level it’s all right, 
and youw’re pretty safe if they're not on you 














wir bodies, and their long fore legs go on walk- | 
ing over their own heads! After which, they 
suddenly pull up these same heads and look 
round in your face with such a meek expression 
of injured innocence, you are obliged to say, | 
“All right, good drom, but do go on.” 

The drivers make them go on capitally, either 
by requesting them to do so in the politest Arabic, 
or by enforeing their wishes with the bakourah | 
(2 hooked stick) as they sit behind you. But | 
when the driver is walking, your puny efforts of | 
persuasion are Indicrously unsuecessful. | 

Mine were remarkably so, for my heels did not 
quite reach the neck of the beast, a good kick | 
upon which tells him he is to quicken his pace, 
and no infliction of my bakourah ever had the 

2s; indeed, at 
last it became rather a favorite joke among the 
Argeels to see the “Little Sitt,” beating on the 
camel with impotent fury. 

I had the most charming dromedary, a dear 
beast, whose sweetness was described in her 
name, Helweh (which means sweet). She had 
the easiest, most elastic step, and the most de- 
lightful trot in the world; but, to counterbal- 
ance Helweh’s charms, my driver was a horrid 
old man, who would not walk much, and there- 
fore was always sitting behind me, and continu- 
ally going to sleep, aud whenever he did so, his 
dirty head would drop on my shoulder, and get 
very roughly shaken off. 

He was, besides, the most garrulous old gen- 
tleman, and considered his conversation worth 
hearing. So, whenever T was speaking to any 
one of the party, or the interpreter was telling 
any thing particularly interesting, this old man | 
elevated his coarse voice and began a speech to 
another of his brethren, always choosing the far- 
thest off, that he might shout the louder. 

One day I was so angry that I knocked him 
over the head with my bakourah, and told him 
to “hold his tongue,” having learned to make the | 
request in Arabic on purpose. I was rather | 
ashamed of myself, but the other Argcels went ! 

















' into fits of langhter for ever so long, and after- 





sharp. This ugly brute was twenty fect long, I 
should think, for when I lay down all my length 
on the bottom he stretched a considerable way 
ahead of me, and I could see him beyond my feet. 
Then [ waited. They must turn over to bite, and 
my lying down bothered him. 

He swam over me three or four times, and then 
skulked off toa big thicket of sea-weed to con- 
sider. I knew he’d come back when he'd settled 
his mind. It seemed a long time waiting for him. 

At last he came viciouslyfover me, but, like the 
time before, too far from my arms, The next 
time Thad my chance and ripped him with my 
knife as neatly as I could. 

A shark always remembers he’s got business 
somewhere else when he’s cut, so off this fellow 
goes. It is a curious thing, too, that all the 
sharks atout will follow in the trail he leaves. 
I got on my hands and knees and as he swam off 
I noticed four shadows slip after him. | saw no 
more that time. They did not like my company. 





—_—__—- ++ —-— 


ICE CREAM. 

The Binghampton (N. Y.) Times says: “At 
a chureh festival, held in a town not far from 
Binghampton, three young men with down on 
their lips attracted attention by the great curlos- 
ity with which they inspected and tasted of the 
articles upon the tables. In time they came toa 
table devoted to the sale of ice cream, and asked 
the lady in attendance ‘if it was good.’ She said 
that she thought it was, and they said that they 
had never tasted any before, and didn’t know 
whether they would like it or not, so they would 
only take ten cents’ worth in one dish with three 
spoons. So they marched into a corner with the 
new delicacy, and each swallowed a spoonful, fol- 
lowed by a perceptible shiver. Then the spokes 
man marched back to the table with, ‘Say, Mrs., 
this is cold! Is it meant to be” She responded 
that it was, when he went back to the corner and 
the trio finished the strange dish, but on return: 
ing the empty plate said that they didn’t care ler 
any more, 
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OUT OF THE NEST. 














dnagreat, high beam in the hay-mow loft 

Was a dear little brood, so downy, so soft; 

Their mother had chosen this spot for her nest, 

For fear the rude children would trouble her rest. 
Nodoubt you will think her more foolish than wise, 
lu building her nest up so near to the skies. 

“[ wonder who'll bring us,’’ said she to herself, 
“Some crumbs for my darlings, up here on the shelf. 
ur nest it is cosey, our dreams they are sweet; 

but what shall we do without something to eat?” 
but nobody heard what the mother-hen said, 

Aud nobody came with the nice crumbs of bread. 








Weeavnot fly down, and we cannot stay here.” 
“But try,” said the mother-hen ; “just try, and say,— 


oe 


“0 dear!” said the little ones, “dear! O dear! | 
| 
| 


‘We will do our best, be the end as it may 
Bat their wings were weak ; and I’m sorry to tell 
That down from the great high rafter they fell. 








re 
Cs nares) 





Old Dobbin was puzzled as puzzled could be, 
When down in his manger he chanced to see 
Two soft little wee things of brown and gold, 
Like somebody's darlings, all out in the cold, 


It was hard to be banished thus, far from the nest, 
But sometimes our troubles turn out for the best; 
For Mary was hunting for eggs in the hay, 

\nd came to the manger that very same day. 








Glad, glad were the little ones, glad as could be, 

The sweet, siniling face of a friend to see; 

Sow bright is their sunshine, and soft is their sleep, 
Bat all they can say is just “Peep, peep, peep!” 
W.0.c. | 
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For the Companion. 


| 
DOTTIE LOST. 

a) } 

Dottie’s papa came in one day, and asked | 

‘amma to ran down to the samp a minute, and | 


2 if she could tell what was the matter with | 
ie syrup, 
i ° } 
Dottie wanted to go too, for she enjoyed noth- 


lng — eo = 
8 better than eating the warm maple sugar off 
‘cle; 





| 
» ‘n white shingle; but papa said, “No, stay | 
ith Rover,” and she knew she must mind. | 
“ver Was asleep on a bed of dry leaves, and | 


THE 


Doitic, nestling up against his warm, shaggy 
back, would have soon been asleep herself; but 
Rover, who must have been sleeping with one 
eye open, espied a rabbit, and up he sprang, 
tumbling Dottie over in the leaves like a rubber 
foot-ball. 

Away the dog flew. 

“Papa said mus’ stay wis Rover,” said Dottie, 
and picking herself up, she started after the dog. 

The rabbit jumped the mud-holes. Rover ran 
round them, but Dottie ran straight through. 

But now they had reached the woods, and 
Dottie lost sight of both rabbit and dog. She 
tried to follow the sound of Rover’s yelps, but 
they soon ceased, and Dottie was lost. 

She wiped the tears from her checks on her 
muddy little apron, and lay down against an 
old mossy log to rest. 

Mamma came from the sugar camp, but she 
could find neither little girl nor dog. 

Rover's bed was all tumbled up, and leaves ail 
scattered about, but no Dottie. 

O, how frightened mamma was! She ran 
back to the camp, calling “Rover!” and “Dot- 
tie!” all the way. | 

Everybody at the camp was startled. 

They left the syrup to take care of itself, and | 
auntie run to the woods, uncle to the valley, | 
papa to the saw mill, and mamma to the river. 

When auntie found her, by the log, the glad | 
shout she raised made the old woods ring, and | 


| woke Dottie, who rubbed her eyes with her little | 


muddy fists, and said, “Papa won’t scold, will | 
he, auntie, ’cause he said stay wis Rover, but | 
Rover runned so fas’ I couldu’t stay wis him.” | 

But they never thought of scolding, but kissed 


jand cried over the little muddy baby until she | 
| thought it rather nice to be lost, “it made ’em | 
| love her so.” 


O. S. Brown. 
—————_+oe——____— 


For the Companion. 


A LITTLE SONG FOR DAISY. 

We are merry weavers all, 

Great and small; 
Some with fabrics nearly done,— 
My smail web is just begun. 
When my little face is bright 

With God's light, 
When my actions all are right, 
Then my web is clean and white. 
We are weaving life away, 

Day by day,— 
Sanshine, shadows, smiles and tears 
Mark the flight of vanished years, 
O! LT pray that mine may be 

Fair to see; 
Whole and clean, at set of sua, 
When the wondrous web is done. 

IpA WiirrLe BENHAM, 
shal acai 
For the Companion, 
ALL THE WAY TO BOSTON. 

“Playing ‘All the Way to Boston,’ are you, 
Effie?’ asked grandpa, coming in just in time to 
hear the last of the tune. 

“It isn’t called by that name in the book,” 
said Effie. 

“No matter what the new-fangled name is, it 
is ‘All the Way to Boston’ just the same. IT re- 
member the first time I ever heard it as well as 
if it were only yesterday. 

“Twas a little urchin like Willie then, Mother 
(your great grandmother,’ explained grandpa) 
“always went to Boston once a year to buy the 
dry goods for the family; she would bargain for 
them, and get’some teamster to carry them home 
for her. 

“T remember how the old gray horse looked 
being led up to the horse-block that morning. | 
Mother got onto his back; I was put up behind 
her, and clung my arms about her waist. That | 
was the way we went to Boston sixty years ago.”’ | 

“Wh-e-w!”? whistled Willie, forgetting all | 
about politeness in his astonishment. 

“As we neared the city,” continued grandpa, | 








| not minding the interruption, “a band of musi- 


cians came over Charlestown bridge, playing 
that tune. Mother told me it was ‘All the Way 
to Boston,’ 

“IT remember thinking it a very funny i 
that we should meet a band playing that, when 
I had just come ‘all the way to Boston,’ for the | 
first time in my life. i} 

“Whenever I hear the tune, that little event is | 
always brought to my mind.” 

“My first trip to Boston was a little different t 
from that,” said grandma. “I went with an} 
elderly aunt, in an open wagon. 

“As we were nearing a long strip of wood’s 
road, I saw by our shadow that a man was 
crouched behind our seat, riding with us. 

“[ was very much frightened, and pinched 
aunt to make her see it. 


“She put the reins into my hands, and turned ¢.Stafes, and hard to get at. and so they lost him, but | brush. Alms, balms, 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


round in the wagon and put the blows upon that 
man’s shoulders thick and fast with the heavy 
end of the whip, until he took himself beyond 
her reach. 

“Neither one spoke a word, and we never 
knew whether he intended to trouble us when 
the more lonely road was reached, or whether he 
was only stealing a ride.” 

Willie had many questions to ask, and seemed 
much interested in the mode of travelling when 
grandpa was a boy. 

Not long after, Effie heard him arranging mat- 
ters with his playmates in the yard: “You be 
drawma; you be the man; and I'll be the old 





they caught a rir 
nia, a ercek in J 
America. 

They took them home, and tied the river ef Ili- 
nois to @ mouniain in Missouri, dviven into a tree 
which was an island in the Mediterranean. 

They let the town in Pennsylvania loose, and he 
Went to an old fora in Wisconsin. 

The creek of Vermont died for want of water, 
They hung the British American river up ina tree 
Which was «city in the western purtor Utah to keep 
a bay of Newe Lugland which was tlying overhead) 
from eating him up. 

As the men were by that time « part of Austria, 
they cut off a picee of the British American river, 
aud @ group of islands in’ Polynesia tried it for 
them, seasoning it with «@ group ef islands in the 
Pacific and a South American city, also a lake in 
western United States, 

After their meal was cooked, and they had eaten 


ror llinois, a town in Pernnssleca 
rmont, aud a river ino Lritish- 


| southeast of Newfoundland, gave up the county in, 5.1 RATE 
Kansas in a cape of California, and ran back to the RA V ES 
North American lake. AVERS 
Several men, one a river in New York, another a TERRA 
sea in China, another a mountain in Oregon, and ESSAY 













































































d ie wit! » bi hint 2? a bay of New Zealand, they dispersed to their dif- 
tuntie with the bid whip! MH. uw. D, Reet eies: Pure Duet 
+or 9. 

JIM’S PORTRAIT. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1, A term used in music am 1; 
2. While Lam the last parting word; 
3. You oft see us glow in the sky; 
4. Pm a medical root, as you've heard; 
5. Quite often you'll find me in soup; 
6. Um the middle of daytime, you'll find; 
7. Beneath me is hid a vast troop; 
8. Pima delicious perfume, bear in mind; 
‘9. Vina fanciful sprite, you'll admit. 
My initials and finals, you will see, 
Spell the name of an order, complete, 
Lately formed in this land of the free. 
Lucius Goss, 


3. 
REBUS, 








This is the portrait of Jim crossing the brook, 





which we promised last week. | 
oe 
SWEET, SWEET, O, SWEET! | 


Over my shaded doorway 
Two little brown-winged birds 
Have chosen to fashion their dwelling, 
And utter their loving words; 
All day they are going and coming 
On errands frequent and fleet, 
And warbling over and over, 
“Sweet, sweet, sweet, O, sweet!” 





Their necks are changeful and shining, 
Their eyes are like living gems; 

Andlall day long they are busy 
Gathering straws and stems, 





The name of one of these eight animals will give 
you the letters with which to spell the names of all 
the rest. B 

4, 
Curtail a feather and leave a fruit, 
Kither of which your taste will suit. 


Lint, and feathers, and grasses, 
And half forgetting to eat, 
Yet never failing to warble, 
“Sweetest, sweet, swect, O, sweet!” 
I seatter crumbs on the doorstep, 
And fling them some flossy threads; 
They fearlessly gather my bounty, 
And turn up their graceful heads, 
And chatter, and dance, and fiutter, 5. 
And scrape with their tiny feet, 
Teliing me over and over, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O, sweet!” 


Curtaila nymph of a blissful spot, 

And leave one of many each day has got, 

(Not over two dozen in all, L wot.) ‘ 
AUNT Lots, 


CHARADE, 
My first is held a sacred name, 

Vhere precious memorics cluster}; 
My next to conversation gives 

A charm and added lustre, 
Lacking my whole the rich are poor, 
Success to both it helps secure. 

JcVeh, 


What if the sky is clouded? 
What if the rain comes down ? 
They are all dressed to meet it, 
[n waterproof suits of brown, 
They never mope nor languish, 6. 
Nor murmur at storm or heat, WORD SQUARE, 
But say, whatever the weather, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O, sweet!’ 


Alway 
Dear little brown-winged birds! 
Teach me the happy magic 
Hidden in those soft words, 
Which always, in shine or shadow, 
So lovingly you repeat, 
Over and over and over, 
“Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O, sweet 


My first is the little one’s pet name 
For their natural protector; 

To him they appeal each childish claim 
From every youthful heetor, 

My second is a conic term, 





ys merry and busy, 





Perhaps an egy will show it: 
I think it’s found on buckwheat’s germ: 
*Tis on haystacks,—I know it. 


My third to fairy land belongs, 
As sung by Irish bard. 

She strove to join the heayenly throngs, 
And labored long and hard. 





” 





*Tis said upon my fourth the earth 
Turns, and long has done it. 
If so, no man can guess the worth 
Of the grease it takes to run it. 
INDIANA, 


7. 


REBUS, 








Good advice. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Chatterton, Browning, Taylor, Hood, Crabbe, 
Macaulay, Chaucer, Dryden, Pope, Holmes, Burns, 
Holland, Pryor, Southey, Shelley, Coleridge, Young, 
Lowell, Akenside, Wordsworth, Longfellow, Gold- 
smith, Harte, Spencer, De Quincey, Hogg, Bunyan, 
a Churchill, Curtis, Proctor, Walter Savage ag 
— —s Steele, Tennyson, Willis, Swift, Shakespeare, But- 

GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. | ler, Dickens, Lamb, Beecher, Stowe, Milton, Locke, 

As 1 was eating a river of Africa, I was called by | Bryant, Cowper, Gray, Motherwell, Whittier, Corn- 
«fort in Scotland, for he saw a lake of British Amer-| wall, 
ica coming along an island of New England at full 2. Insignificant. 
gallop after an ocean in the Eastern Hemisphere with | allice. — ; ; ¥ 
another isle east of England, who was @ river in| 3. Zamite,a mite. Diota, iota, Ramoon,a moon. 

nidiana. | 4. Always be systematic in your intercourse with 
The take of British America, after a long cape | business men. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


Abel, Mabel. Isabel. Alice, 






another a river in Minnesota, all of them acounty in| 6. Pur, spur, larkspur. Ail, tail, cat-tail. Fat, 
Ohio, went with a great county in Indiana after the heat, cow-wheat. Lip, slip, meadow cowslip. Over, 
British American lake, which had crawled into «! lover, clover. Love, glove, foxglove. Is, his, orchis. 
«ave which was a range of mountains in the United | Up, cup, painted cup, Rush, brush, Flora’s paint- 


garccn balus, 










| les 
| tine nt. 


| the 


The Sunrscrivrion Prick of the Comrantron is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
ns can commence during 


New subscriptio at 


the year. 


any time 
sent to subseribers until an explicit 
hers for its discontinu- 
all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 
PAYMENTS for the Companic 
he made in Money 


m, Ww Ine n sent by mail, should 
nk-checks, or Dratis. 

WHEN NEITHER OF THESE € RE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against vour name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receint of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES, -Remember that the Fubushers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber _Wishe: 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paix a 

Always give > name of the Post-Office to tite A your 
paper our name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done. 

The courts linve decided that all su 
vers are held responsible until arres 
their papers are ordered to be diseont 

Letters to publishers should be addres 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, ‘Bon ton, 


orde 





rr > 





in Frazer 


IN MOROCCO, 


Magazine gives an interest- 
It isa 
agricultural | 
he- 
a decaying reli- 


A writer ve 
ing 
country of beautiful scenery, and vast 
resources, but without enterprise « 


necount of an excursion to Morocco, 
r progress, 
numbed by a bad government and 
gion. He was impressed particularly with the nar- 
row and dull life of the Moors. They 
have no resources for enjoyment. Having retired 
from and built pleasant country 
houses, they find themselves with an 
leisure time but nothing The 
common to the gentry in England 

known in Morocco, 

There 
seclusion of the 
sexes, and hinders intimate 
Ther 
papers are ary culture has 
gone by. at- 
tention, for public spirit is unknown, and no efforts 
for The wealthy 
men, therefore, lead luxurious and lazy lives, 
a little oversight 
groves, but nothing outside of their 


wealthy 


active business, 
abundance of | 
to do, field sports so | 
are almost un- 
countries, for the 
any mingling of the 


is no society, as in other 
ladies forbids 
associations among the 


men. » is no love of literature, for books and 


rare, and the day for liter 


There are no public objects to absorb 


are made social improvement. 
having 
over their gardens and orange- 
families to in- 
terest them and keep mind or heart active. 


> 


BENEATH THE WAVES, 
Divers, while working on the bottom of the ocean, 
One of 
this class, when engaged in raising the cargo of a 


sometimes meet with startling adventures. 


schooner lost in the Gulf of Mexico, encountered a 
He thus describes the scene, which must 
have given his nerves a severe trial: 


corpse, 


Knocking round about there, I heard of the loss 
of the schooner Foam. The first mate and three 
men had been saved, but the captain, his daughter 
and three men were lost. I made arrangements to 
raise the schooner, and we sailed over her and 
dropped anchor. 

It was a lovely Sunday morning. She lay in sixty 
feet of water on a bottom as white as the moon. 
Looking down I could sce the schooner leaning over 
on one side upon the coral reef 

When I got down to her dee k, I saw she had torn 
a great gap in the reef when she ran against it. The | 
mainmast was gone and hung by the fore. Lelam- | 
bered up. Tsaw whole shoals of fish playing in and 
out of the hatches. 

First, L went to look for the bodies, for I never 
like to work while there are any of them about. | 
Finding the forecastle empty, IL went to the two little 
state cabins. It was rather dark, and I had to feel 
in the lower bunks. There was nothing in the first, | 
and in the other the door was locked. | 

I pried it open, and shot back the lock with my 
adze. It flow open, and out something fell right | 
against me I felt at once it was the woman’s body. 

I was notexactly frightened, but it shook me, rather, 

Islung it from me and went out into the lighta 
bit until | got hold of myself. 

Then I turned and brought her out, poor thing! 
She had been very pretty, and as I carried her in my | 
arms, with her white face nestling against my shoul- 
der, she seemed as if she was only sleeping. 

I made her fast to the line as carefully as I could 
to send her up, aud the fish played about her as if 
they were sorry she was going. At last I gave the | 

signal, and she went slowly up, her hair ‘Hoating 
round her head like a pillow of golden weed, 

That was the only body I found there, and I man- 
aged after to raise pretty considerable of the cargo. 





° 

COST OF LIVING. 

In the Massachusetts Labor Report for 1874 are 

given valuable statistics as to the comparative cost | 
of living in America and Europe : 


One dollar will buy twenty pounds of flour in Bos- 
ton, one or two pounds more in several European | 
senports, but the same, or considerably less in the 
majority of the places compared. In Boston one dol- | 
lar will buy 5.56 pounds of fresh beef, roasting piece. 
In no place in : ngland will it buy so much by a 
—_ or more, and in Europe still less, Copenhagen 

wing the only place given where it will buy more. 

Batter in Europe averages a pound more to the dol- 


| was informed that the baby did not belong to the 
| woman, but had only been left with her the night | 


it 


THE YOUTHS COMPAN ION. 


lar than here, cheese less by more than that, except ! 
ina few spots. As for potatoes, they are che a 
here than in England, and dear ‘rthan in Ireland 

and Germany. 

Seven or eight pounds of pork for a dollar are sold 
here, and not more than half as much can be obtained 
for that sum in England or Europe. In rice, milk ; 
and eggs they have the advants age of us. Tea costs | 
< he! “re than in England, but more than on the Con- 

With coffee it is nbout the same, though the | 
difference is little. | 

In sugar the British are a little better off, the Con- 
tinentals a good deal worse. Coal is cheaper here 
than iu Germany, and dearer than in England. Mer- 
rimac or commou prints are cheaper here than in 
England or Europe. Boots are about the same here 
as there, 

There are but two or three places in England or 
Continent where brown sheetings are cheaper 
than here, while in brown shirtings the foreigners | 
are better off. Rent for four-roomed tenements is | 
from two or four times cheaper in Great Britain and 
on the Continent than in Boston; in Austria fifteen 
times cheaper. Board, also, is from once and a half 
to twice as cheap in Europe and Great Britain as 
in Boston. 

> 
PRIDE BEFORE A FALL. 

Few will read the following incident from the Chi- 
cago Journal without thinking that a haughty spirit 
often makes its possessor ridiculous. Politeness costs 


logue & 5 varieties. J. D. Ferris, belleville, Essex C 


Pex D’ 
208 


nothing and it ia good investment, so faras bringing 


in an interest of good wishes and kind deeds: 


A haughty, fashionable woman was on a West-side 
ear yeste rd: vy. 
wanted to get off. 
protect her. 


She had only a large parasol to 


TY PI 
Just as it rained the hardest she | 


She fidgeted about and snapped at ev- | 


erybody, as if the conductor and passengers were re- 


| sponsible for the rain. 
“You had better 
up,” said a sympathetic voice in the corner, 


remain on the car till it slacks | 
The | 


proud woman turned her head to see who spoke, and | 
finding that it was only a plainly-dressed working | 


woman, was angrier than before. She 
deign a reply to such a person, but held her head 
highe r, aud turned her nose scornfully. After such 
an insult she was bound to get out any way. 


would not | 
| ples. 


The car stopped, she thought she was stepping on | 


the pavement, but went down into a mudhole ten 
inches deep. 
out of her hand and carried it half a block. Before 
she got that, her bundle oo inthe mud, Then 
it didn’t rain, but poured obody cared except the 
kind-hearted working woman in the corner. 


_ 


GOOD-NATURED BEAR. 

We do not think that even the encouragement 
which this incident gives will tempt parents to per- 
mit their children to make friends with Bruin. Itis 
by Mr. Atkinson,in his work on Siberia. 


In the valley of Tajarran, in Siberia, 


Then a gust of wind took the parasol | 





two chil- | 


dren, one four and the other six years old, rambled | 


away from their friends, who were hay-making. 
They had gone from one thicket to another » gather- 
ing fruit, ans ghing, and enjoying the fun. At last 
they came near to a bear lying on the grass, and 
without the slightest fear went up to him. He 
looked at them steadily without moving. At length 
they began playing with him, and mounted upon ‘his 
back, which he submitted to with perfect good hu- | 
mor. Inshort, both seemed inclined to be pleased | 
with each other; indeed, the children were delight- | 
ed with their new play-fellow. 

The parents, missing the truants, became alarmed, 
and followed on their track. They were not long in 
searching the spot, when, to = ir dismay, they be- 
held one child sitting on the bear's bae ik, and the 
other feeding him with fruit! They called quickly, 
when the youngsters ran to their friends, and Bruin, 
apparently not liking the interruption, went into 
the forest. 


> 


CAUGHT, 

Peddlers as a class have a reputation for shrewd- 
ness. It is not common for them to get hold of the 
poor end of a bargain. Nor would the peddler of | 
whom this incident is told have come off “second- | 
best,” if he had reflected upon the judgment of Sol- | 
omon. The wise king saw that the woman who re- 
fused to allow the child to be divided was its mother. 
The peddler should have known that a mother 
would not exchange her own baby for a box of tea: 

A tea-peddler in one of the small towns in Canada 
called on a poor woman and asked her to purchase a 
box of tea. She told him she was not able to pay 
for it, whereupon he proposed to take the baby that 
lay in the cradle in exchange for it; and, she at once 
consenting, he took the baby and left the tea, think- 
ing the woman would soon follow. When he came 
tothe next house he told what he had done, and 





before. He then concluded to return the child, but 
had to give the woman another box of tea to get her 
to take it back. | 


——_——— 


11 East Fourteenth Street 


WHICH FIRST? 


“If you do not close that window, waiter, I oad 
die of the draught!” exclaimed a lady in the dining- 
room of a hotel. | 

“If you do close that window, waiter, I shall die | 
of the heat!” said another stouter lady at the same 
table. 

The waiter was at a loss what to do, when a gen- 
tleman said,— 

“Waiter, your duty is clear in the case. Close the | 
window first, and kill one of the ladies, then open it 
and kill the other.” 


— 


HANDS OFF, 
Because you don’t know what to do with your] 
hands, don’t use them to do you don’t know what: | 


A wooden soldier in front of a Troy cigar store is 
armed with an old army musket. A few days ago 
the owner loaded the gun, and the boy who next | 
layfully snapped the lock had never been so scared 
vefore in all his life. 


> 


CHARES, 


A witness in a trial at New Castle, said he saw two 
men go in at the top of a chare and come out 
bottom. 

“What is that you say, sir, re 
“are you talking nonsense ? 


It was then e xpl: rined to him that chare is a local 


name for 9 coast or close of a respectable kind. 


\ 


| learning and practising the Morse 


AUG. 26, 1875, 





Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—26t beware of substifttes. 


Burnett's Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. 





7 Al YARED Y M4 TOD ETT 

SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
An unpleasant impression is produced upon the intelli- 
gent mind by the thought that there are yet some ruptured 
> vedy tor lernia. The 
arm night and day with ense, retains the 
rt mapeute with certainty at all times, and should not be 
taken off ¢ = all tor the few weeks requisite to effect a cure. 
Sold chea Very durable. Itis sent by mail everywhere 
by the E nati Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, 
who supply Cireulars free. Branch Ottice, 129 Tremont 
Street, corner Winter Street, Boston. 
CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS for Fall planting, 12 


varieties, 20 ¢.; 15 varieties, 26c. Send l0c. for C 
oS. 


ordering your Cards elsewhere send to us for 
samples of allstyles. 50 stylish Visiting Cards 


E4 for20ects. Bestindt nents yet given toagents. 


G. B. ULLMAN & Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 30—26t 


Ss EXTRACT. Why snffer from the acute 
pains of headache, earache, toothache and 
neuralgia, when Pond’s Extract will afford 
you imme ‘diate relief ? 34—It 
: L CARDS. 5 tints, with name, 10 cts.; 

s, 11 Styles, with name, 20 cts.; or 
= straight i & rds, with name, 20 cts.; postpaid, by 

- B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 34—tf 


50., 3 


¢ Type put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
4e ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. ily 
You our Name Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 TRaNSPARENT ISITING 
Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 
a scene which is not visibie until held towards the light. 
Nothinglike themever heforeoffered in America. Biginduce- 
mentsto Agents. Noverty Printina Co., Ashland, Mass. 


ISITING CARDS.—50 White or Tinted Bristols, 
postpaid, 25 cts. Send stamp for catalogue and sam- 
We have 80 styles, including Glass, Damask, Mar- 
, Snow flake, emblematical, ete. Agents wanted. 
A. Hl. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


10 DOLLARS PER DAY sa"s2.etz5° 38 


THE IMPROVED 

SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 

‘ S$ HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CHROMOsS. FoREIGx AND AMERI- 
CAN CHROMOS, Dealers, Agents, Trunk and Box- 
Makers, Newspaper Publishers and Tea Stores, will find 
a complete supply. Our new and brilliant specialties are 
unequalled. Our $xll Mounted Chromos outsell any 
thing in the market. Twelve samples for $1 00; one hun- 
dred for $600. Illustrated Catalogue free. J. LATHAM 
& CO.,419W —- St., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 2154. 


ws" 


“Aw honest silk I’ve found at last!” 
The matron joyful cried; 
“EvREKA is by far the best 


Of any silk I've tried.” 
~ White erine Soap 
White Glycerine Soap 


ROBINSON'S | Wile Ghee § 
INDEXICAEL = Wine Ciseerine, Soap 


is the best Toilet Soap for summer use. 


$5000 Cough or Cold that 
. KINSMAN, Angusta, Me. 


Balsam will not age 
GOLD : sales everyW here. 


Sample free. Dr. 
sold OF. Dring: 
HAT CAN the sufferers from Bladder, a 
and Bricnt’s” disease of the Kidneys, require 
more than prompt relief and a speedy cure. This is posi- 
tively accomplished by taking “HuntT’s” REMEDY, which 
also attacks and subdues pain in the side, loins and back, 
gravel, diabetes, dropsy,and complaints of the urino-gen- 
ital organs in either sex. Family physicians regularly 
wrescribe it in preference to all other inedicines. W 
- CLARKE, , Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 


For a case of Asthma, 
pong s Botanic 


ae ttles 35 cents. 


TELEGRAPHY.— __The “Snapper.” A pocket 
mechanicai telegraph sounder, for 
alphabet; 25,000 sold in 
1874. Price, postpaid, 30, 50 and 75 cents, ine’ luding alpha- 
bet and ST Smith’s Manual of Telegraphy, 
35 cts. R. W. POPE, Western Union Building, N. Y. 
l. O. Box, 5,278. 23—eowtf _ 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 47,000 Made. 


GRAND 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 

-New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST of th 


Champion Combination Foot Lathe. Has | 


all the advantages of the turning lathe 
Cireular and Jig Saw. One or all parts 


| 





of 


may be operated <p at the same time. | 


Address CHARLES F. HUMES, 
34—It Taunton, Mass. 


Amateur workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


| Are notified that we have just issued our new and revised 


CATALOCUE AND PRICE LIST, 


Containing a new list of woods, with prices and full par- 
ticulars. 


Forwarded on application with 3-ct. P, O. stamp 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


| 186 to 200 Lewis 8t., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y 


A LADY 
~ turing to her home in the country after a sojourn of a 
fev 


weeks in the city, was hardly recognized by her 


| friends; in place of a coarse, rustic, finshed face, she had 


| a soft, 


clear, smooth and beautiful skin, and instead of 


| thirty, which she was, she really appeared but eighteen. 


at the | druggists. 


exclaimed the judge; | 


Upon inquiry as to the cause of so great _a change, she 

| frankly told them thi at she had been using Geo. W. Laird’ s 

| “Bloom of Youth,” and it was this invaluable acquisition 

to the toilet that made the wonderful change. Sold 4 — 
34 


Price 75 cents per bottle. 


7OUR NAME eatly printed in a beautiful se croll, 
in gok i, on 12 GI Cards, for 30 cents; 25 for 50 cents. 
ame on Bristol Cards. 25 for 30 cents; 5 for 50 cents. 
Sanmles, 3 cents. Agents wanted. Outfit. 25 cents. 
4 j'.4, MARTIN, Warsaw, N.Y, 


| 





| 


| 


|THE NEWEST| 


MUSIC BOOKs, 


THE BEST! 


AND | 
MUSIC BOOKS. | 





Song Monarch, sxcso os 
g e SINGING Scnoots. 
for which it is specially designed, and filled with cheerful 
glees and songs for practice, by H.R. PALMER, assisted py 
L. O. Emerson. Price 75 cts, 


Chorus Choir. 


Motets, etc., for Coorrs and SOcIETIEs. 
mended. Compiled by Dr. Eben Tourjee. 


The NEWEST book of 
Choruses, Anthems, 
Highly recom- 


$18 pr. doz, 


The following three books are in press, and nearly ready, 
Wait for them. 
The BEST 


High School Choir. svi 


for High Schools, successor to that universal favorite, the 
“Hour or Sincinc,” which it resembles in general ar- 
rangement, and is by the same authors, L. 0. Emensoy 
and W.S. TILDEN. Price $1.00, 


The Shining River. 


Scnoot Sone Boox of startling beauty. 


Living Waters. 


tunes. For Prayer Meetings, etc. 


A NEW 
SABBATH 
Price 35 cts, 
Choice devotional 
musi¢, hymns and 

Price 30 cts, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00, 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N, Y, 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES, 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, 
BEST, will do the work ot a $250 
press. 4x6, $14; 6x, $37; 8x12, $60, 
Good Card Press, type, roller, ink, 
&e., $5. Stamp for catalogue to 
Curtis & Mite hell, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle St., Boston. Estab. 184i. 





21—26¢ 


ENCLISH, FRENCH AND CERMAN 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Miss M. Louise Putnam will open the tenth year of her 
school, Sept. 30, 1875. at her residence, No. 68 Marl- 


borough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. Benja- 
min HI. Paddock, D. D., Bishop of Massaclinsetts; also to 
¥.D. Huntington, D. D., Bishop of Central 
ork; Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, New York; Rev. A. P, 
Peabody, D. Re Harvard University. 
. > Circulars may be obtained by a Miss 
Puinam. 


ARK AVENUE INSTITUTE, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Preparatory school for boys. Number limited to 
eight. Personal attention given to each. 
ere $450 per annum. Fall term commenc es Sept. 7th, 
3l—4t JONES, A. M., Principal. 


A: ay i & AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LA Miss Williams’s School reopens Sept 15. 
for cire ~n address Miss AVA WILLIAMS, Worcester, 
Mass. Refers to Rey. E. Cutler, D. D., Ex-Gov. Bullock, 
I L. Moen, Esq., Hon. W. W. Rice. 31—8t 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 


wesegacs a Apply to 
SEPH WATSON, 
53 Murray Street, New York, and 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 2i—ly_ 











F 





NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Unequalled for Amateur or Business 

Purposes. 
12,500 in use. 

Send stamp for Initvstratrp CatT- 

ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 

Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 

Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 

soston, Mass. 


CARD PRESSES, $5. 2—ly 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. — 


This new and valnable work, the result of thirty years’ 
SENT containing descriptions and rules for the 


treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis, 
eases, etc., ete., will = sent by mail free of 
charge to any ire ‘send- ing their address to- 
Irs. S. 8. H & SON, 714 Broadw 


ay, New 
York, i Aine standard receipts in this TO ALL 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any st 
1 


person with a family. 
jpe Case, — — ‘ ‘ad included. De- 


Re 
rr 
feores” anywhere by y mail free. Agents waned 


GOLDIN Co.14 Kilby SuBostone 


a" PRIN TS FITS coc 


family Printer for cards ishing #108 Dia n¢ 
pres for Cards & Circulars$5tol5. Pear! Press sien 
job work $25:0185. COLDING&Co.-144 bys. S- Boston? 


THE ARCADE PRINTING PRESS. 
SELF-INKING. PRICE, $450. 
Including Ink, Type, Roller, Card Board, ett 
Send 3-cent stamp for circular and specimens of its 
work to ARCADE PREss Co 
16—eow 424 Washington Street, Boston. 


00K AGENTS WANTED 


svi" GLEANINGS 





°; or naveing Clothing 
EAI UTIFUL ine ention for mavicle ihat every 
body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
- name, business or address. Very profi: 
Ne a and instructive for the ery 
with 8 alphabets type. NO. io 

me ry bats No.3 $3.“ 1 ov 








NEW BOOK 
FOR THE CURIOUS.” Por 9 yan 


all literature, art, science, history, theol 
and heaven, — been raked and Mseacbed for 
the rare and curious things stowed away in ag 
markable ok. It is actually overflowing ths. 
uaint, beautiful, brilliant thoughts and {eo 
exquisite sentiment, ingenious pony a and the most 
dert ul facts and curious fancies e own. te peop oe! 
“it's splendid ;” Agents say BIG He rders 
those now at work report “60,"—* 7 al for 
aweck! It really outsells ai! other hooks three 10 testy 
“only to sce it is to buy it.” We want 10.000 more |, 
Agents now—.aen or women—and we will mail Outfit 
to these who will —— aye Large 


— terms, ete free toal 
Dr. WORTHINGTON & CO 
| Sno MINISTER TO A MIND > DISE 
use Peruvian Syrup; it vitalizes the br win as 8 


as the body 


Hartro 








